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NEWS 


and NOTES 


THIS ISSUE finds us catching up 
on one papal message and delaying on 
another. The encyclical Musicae sacrae 
disciplina on church music appears in 
this issue although it was dated De- 
cember 25, 1955. It was not published 
until January 1956, so it appears here. 
However, the Pope’s Easter address, 
given on April 1, just missed this issue 
by one day. It will appear in our next 
issue. These time limitations are not 
arbitrary; they are consistent for the 
sake of all those who use THE POPE 
Speaks for reference as well as cur- 
rent reading. And so we resist the 
temptation to include the late-comers. 


* 


THIS ISSUE ALSO CONTAINS 
the Pope’s discourse to a group of 
doctors on natural childbirth, a group 
of messages on the priesthood, on edu- 
_ cation, on business, norms for the critic 
and for the translator, and a multitude 
of brief messages and excerpts. Also 
included, and very appropriate in an 
Olympic year, is a discourse on sports 
and the Christian life. In all there are 
no less than 30 messages appearing in 
whole or part. And our TPS GuweE 
lists several more which came out dur- 
ing the quarter (see pp. 99-107). 


* 


THE FILLER THEME, in fact, had 
to sacrifice past for present. Ordinarily 
we try to save our filler space for brief 
quotes on a particular theme from papal 
messages of the recent and long past. 
Due to the current volume, however, 
we had to use this space for the new 


messages. Three of them, a message on 
the bond between Rome and Paris, a 
second message on sports, and one to 
a group of American airmen, are given 
in full. Selections from others make up 
the rest of the fillers. 


* 


AND THE NEXT ISSUE is build- 
ing up very well. The Easter message, 
of course. And norms for the labor 
world. A message on farming. And 
some other very provocative subjects: 
the art of glass, confectioners, automo- 
bile enthusiasts, released prisoners of 
war, rehabilitation of lepers, coronary 
diseases, corneal transplants, and others. 
A message on the Church and culture, 
properly belonging to this quarter, is 
now in process of translation, and will 
be added to next quarter’s varied col- 
lection. 





SPRING-SUMMER 


Don’t be misled by the title. 
This is not a two-in-one issue. Our 
WINTER issue covered the messages 
of October, November, December; 
this Sprinc-SUMMER issue covers 
the messages of January, Febru- 
ary, March; and our next, the 
AUTUMN, issue will cover April, 
May, June. We are merely chang- 
ing our designation to conform 
more closely with other magazines 
who predate rather than postdate. 
And this is the “transition” num- 
ber. Hereafter it will be a one- 
season title, not two. 
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THE POPE’S BIRTHDAY: The 
world-wide participation in the cele- 
bration of the Holy Father’s birthday 
was a surprise to many officials in the 
Vatican, including the Pope himself. He 
had asked that observances of his 80th 
birthday and the 17th anniversary of 
his coronation as Pope be limited to 
purely spiritual acts. The spiritual acts 
were indeed innumerable, but many too 
were the other acts of love and homage 
paid the common Father of us all. 

In Rome, 29 Cardinals, members of 
51 special missions from throughout the 
world, attended a Pontifical Mass in 
St. Peter’s. About 35,000 persons 
crowded the basilica, and another 10,000 
waited outside in the unseasonable 
snow. Similar observances were held 
all over Christendom. 

At least 25,000 telegrams were sent 
him from all parts of the world, and 
even from behind the Iron Curtain. 
Among the prominent persons who sent 
the Holy Father messages were Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Queen Elizabeth of 
Great Britain, former President Harry 
S. Truman and former Prime Minister 
Sir Winston Churchill. Heads of state 
who sent telegrams included King Bau- 
douin of Belgium, King Frederick IX of 
Denmark, Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
lands, President Francisco Craverro 
Lopes of Portugal, President Rajendra 
Prasad and Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India, Emperor Haile Selassie 
of Ethiopia, Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlevi of Iran, King Hussein of Jordan 
and Prince Ranier III of Monaco. The 
Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, Dag Hammarskjold, also sent a 
message. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
dispatch to His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
read as follows: 


YOUR LONG CAREER OF DEVOTED SERV- 
ICE FOR GOD AND HUMANITY HAS EARNED 
YOU ESTEEM AND AFFECTION AROUND THE 
WORLD. ON YOUR 80TH BIRTHDAY AN- 
NIVERSARY I JOIN MEN AND WOMEN OF 
ALL FAITHS IN BEST WISHES TO YOU FOR 
MANY MORE YEARS OF DEVOTION TO THE 
CAUSE OF FREEDOM AND PEACE AMONG 
MEN. I AM ASKING MY FRIEND JOHN MC 
CONE TO BE PRESENT AT THE CEREMONY 
ON MARCH 1] MARKING THE EVENT TO 
CONVEY MY FELICITATIONS PERSONALLY. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


* 


AMERICAN SERVICEMEN and 
their families were received by the Pope 
in an exclusive audience on January 28. 
There were six priest-chaplains, some 
250 servicemen and their wives, and 
about 100 children in the group. The 
Holy Father was obviously pleased with 
the sight of the many children and he 
took their hands and talked to them. He 
walked slowly through the group stop- 
ping frequently to ask questions. To 
one happy mother he said, “You have 
a beautiful little girl.” He then received 
the chaplains individually, allowing each 
to kiss his ring. (A message of the Pope 
to a group of American aviators appears 
on page 44 of this issue.) 


* 
A GERMAN VOLKSWAGEN is 


the latest addition to the cars and trucks 
bearing the Vatican City license plate 
with the letters SCV (State of Vatican 
City). The car was formally presented 
to the Pope by Prof. N. Nordhoff, man- 
aging director of the Volkswagen fac- 
tory. 








—- 

















NEWS 


NEW VATICAN ARCHIVISTS: 
In January the Holy Father appointed 
Msgr. Martino Giusti prefect and Msgr. 
Hermann Hoberg vice-prefect of the 
Vatican Secret Archives. The Vatican 
Secret Archives in their present form 
date back to 1611, when Pope Paul V 
set up a central agency to preserve docu- 
ments. Since 1660 the documents of 
the Vatican Secretariat of State are also 
kept in the archives. In 1880 Pope Leo 
XIII decreed that documents up to the 
year 1846 should be made available to 
historians for research. In September 
1955 Pope Pius XII announced in a dis- 
course to delegates of the 10th Interna- 
tional Congress of Historical Sciences 
(see TPS, Autumn 1955, p. 214) that 
plans were being considered to give his- 
torians access to material of later date 
than 1846. So far, no definite announce- 
ment has been made, The Vatican 
Secret Archives are generally considered 
the most important collection of docu- 
ments existing in the world. 


* 


THAT THE ANGELUS COMES 
. FIRST with the Pope was evidenced 
during an audience on January 27 
with members of the presidential coun- 
cil of the Italian Association of Chris- 
tian Workingmen. The great bell of St. 
Peter’s Basilica began striking noon and 
the Holy Father immediately cut off his 
conversation and began reciting the 
Angelus. His visitors, all of them men, 
responded to the Angelus prayers in 
chorus. 
* 


SNOW AND RUSSIANS AT VAT- 
ICAN: February 9, 1956 saw two un- 
usual events at the Vatican. The Vatican 
gardens were covered by six inches of 
snow and about 100 Soviet tourists 


visited St. Peter’s Basilica and the Vat- 








NOTES 3 
ican Museum. According to available 
records such a snowfall has not hap- 
pened before. The fur-capped Russian 
visitors remarked that they had had a 
different idea of “sunny Italy.” They 
were the advance guard of the thou- 
sands of Soviet tourists who came to 
Rome after attending the Winter Olym- 
pics at Cortina d’Ampezzo. They showed 
themselves well informed in what to 
look for among the Vatican art treasures 
and it is reported that they were par- 
ticularly impressed by Michelangelo’s 
Pieta in St. Peter’s. 


* 


NEW VATICAN AIRMAIL 
STAMPS: In February a new series of 
airmail stamps was issued by the Vat- 
ican Post Office. The series is composed 
of nine stamps made up of three designs 
drawn from the works of da Vinci, da 
Forli and Cavallini. The stamps repre- 
sent the Archangel Gabriel as protector 
of telecommunications. 


* 


FORTY-TWO DIPLOMATIC 
MISSIONS are now accredited to the 
Holy See. Twenty-six of these are 
ranked as embassies and 16 as legations. 
This is an increase of six since 1939 
when His Holiness Pope Pius XII was 
elected. The increase, moreover, is in 
spite of the fact that several states then 
listed are now behind the Iron Curtain 
and have been forced to cease relations 


with the Holy See. 


* | 
TRANSLATORS: The Pope gave 


us a special message to translators this 
quarter, and this reminds us that we 
have an unusually large number of them 
represented in this issue. Some are un- 
named, however, because their transla- 
tions have been included only as filler 
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material without the usual introductory 
note. Among the translators of filler 
material were: Angela Bouchard, Man- 
oel Cardozo, John J. Conley, Martin 
Connor, Mary Z. Fockler, and Rev. 
Austin Vaughan. 


A READER calls our attention to 
the fact that our titling of the Holy 
Father’s Christmas message, “The True 
Basis for Peace and Security,” should 
have been Col cuore aperto, rather than 
Vi é pero. Our apologies. 


Tue Pope Speaks is published quarterly and presents in English the important and 
interesting messages of the Holy Father during the preceding three calendar months— 
or as many of them as space will permit. Our principal “source” is Osservatore Romano, 
Vatican City daily, which prints the Pope’s messages in the language in which they 
were originally given—Latin or French, Italian, English, Spanish, German, etc. Thus, 
this Spring-Summer issue brings you translations of most of his more important and in- 
teresting messages which appeared in Osservatore Romano during the months of January, 
February, March. Occasionally we use other sources; and sometimes, as in this issue, we 
dip into the past and print some of the older papal messages. THE Pope Speaks is pub- 


lished at 3622 12th St., N.E., Washington 17, 


D. C. Subscription rates: $5.00 per year; 


$9.00 two years; $13.00 three years. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Although taken at an exhibition of Fra Angelico’s work in April, 1955 
(see TPS, Summer 1955, p. 125), this picture seems quite appropriate 
here—opposite the Holy Father’s encyclical on sacred music. 














ON SACRED MUSIC 


Encyclical Letter of His Holiness 
Pius XII by Divine Providence Pope 


To the Venerable Brethren, the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, 
Bishops, and other Local Ordinaries in Peace and 
Communion with the Apostolic See 


Musicae sacrae disciplina 


O OUR Venerable Brethren, 

the Patriarchs, Primates, 

Archbishops, Bishops and 
other Local Ordinaries in peace 
and communion with the Apostolic 
See: Health and Apostolic Bene- 
diction. 

The subject of sacred music has 
always been very close to Our 
heart. Hence it has seemed ap- 
propriate to Us in this encylical 


letter to give an orderly explana- 


tion of the topic and also to answer 
somewhat more completely several 
questions which have been raised 
and discussed during the past de- 
cades. We are doing so in order 
that this noble and distinguished 
art may contribute more every day 
to greater splendor in the celebra- 
tion of divine worship and to the 
more effective nourishment of 
spiritual life among the faithful. 
At the same time We have de- 
sired to grant what many of you, 


December 25, 1955 


venerable brethren, have requested 
in your wisdom and also what has 
been asked by outstanding masters 


‘of this liberal art and distin- 


guished students of sacred music 
at meetings devoted to the subject. 
The experience of pastoral life and 
the advances being made in the 
study of this art have persuaded 
Us that this step is timely. 


The noble art of sacred music 


We hope, therefore, that what 
St. Pius X rightly decreed in the 
document which he accurately 
called the “legal code of sacred 
music” may be confirmed and in 
culcated anew, shown in a new 
light and strengthened by new 
proofs. We hope that the noble 
art of sacred music—adapted “to 
contemporary conditions and in 
some way enriched—may ever 
more perfectly accomplish its mis- 
sion. 
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Music is among the many and 
great gifts of nature with which 
God, in Whom is the harmony of 
the most perfect concord and the 
most perfect order, has enriched 
men, whom He has created in His 
image and likeness.? Together 
with the other liberal arts, music 
contributes to spiritual joy and the 
delight of the soul. 

On this subject St. Augustine 
has accurately written: “Music, 
that is the science or the sense of 
proper modulation, is likewise giv- 
en by God’s generosity to mortals 
having rational souls in order to 
lead them to higher things.” * 


Singing is a universal love 


No one, therefore, will be aston- 
ished that always and everywhere, 
even among pagan peoples, sacred 
song and the art of music have 
been used to ornament and deco- 
rate religious ceremonies. This is 
proved by many documents, both 
ancient and new. No one will be 
astenished that these arts have 
been used especially for the wor- 
ship of the true and sovereign God 
from the earliest times. Miracul- 


ously preserved unharmed from 
the Red Sea by God’s power, the 
people of God sang a song of vic- 
tory to the Lord, and Miriam, the 
sister of Moses, their leader, en- 
dowed with prophetic inspiration, 
sang with the people while playing 
a tambourine.* 

Later, when the ark of God was 
taken from the house of Abinadab 
to the city of David, the king him- 
self and “all Israel played before 
the Lord on all manner of instru- 
ments made of wood, on harps and 
lutes and timbrels and cornets and 
cymbals.”*> King David himself 
established the order of the music 
and singing used for sacred wor- 
ship. This order was restored 
after the peopile’s return from exile 
and was observed faithfully until 
the Divine Redeemer’s coming. 


The early Church 


St. Paul showed us clearly that 
sacred chant was used and held in 
honor from the very beginning in 
the Church founded by the Divine 
Redeemer when he wrote to the 
Ephesians: “Be filled with the 
Spirit, speaking to one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, January 1, 1956. Latin text. Translated by 
Rt. Rev. J. C. Fenton and released by N.C.W.C. News Service. 

This encyclical, named after the opening Latin words, Musicae sacrae disciplina, 
and bearing the date of December 25, 1955, is the only encyclical issued by Pope 
Pius XII during 1955, and is the first one of his pontificate devoted exclusively to 
the subject of sacred music. It appears, too, that the encyclical is the first in history 
to be wholly concerned with music. Encyclicals on other subjects have included 
sacred music in their range of subjects; examples of these are Pope Benedict XIV's 
Annus Qui (1749) and Pope Pius XIl's Mediator Dei (1947). The well-known modern 
pepal instructions on the subject, the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius-X (1903) and the 
Divini Cultus of Pope Pius XI (1929), were not in encyclical form. 
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songs.” * He indicates that this 
custom of singing hymns was in 
force in the assemblies of Chris- 
tians when he says: “When you 
come together each of you has a 
hymn.” ® 

Pliny testifies that the same 
thing held true after apostolic 
times. He writes that apostates 
from the Faith said that “this was 
their greatest fault or error, that 
they were accustomed to gather 
before dawn on a certain day and 
sing a hymn to Christ as if He 
were God.” *® These words of the 
Roman proconsul in Bithynia 
show very. clearly that the sound 
of church singing was not com- 
pletely silenced even in times of 
persecution. 

Tertullian confirms this when he 
says that in the assemblies of the 
Christians “the Scriptures are 
read, the psalms are sung, sermons 
are preached.” *° 

There are many statements of 
the Fathers and ecclesiastical writ- 
ers testifying that after freedom 
and peace had been restored to the 
Church the psalms and hymns of 
liturgical worship were in almost 
daily use. Moreover, new forms of. 
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sacred chant were gradually cre- 
ated and new types of songs were 
invented. These were developed 
more and more by the choir schools 
attached to cathedrals and other 
important churches, especially by 
the School of Singers in Rome. 


St. Gregory 

According to tradition, Our 
predecessor of happy memory, St. 
Gregory the Great, carefully col- 
lected and wisely arranged all that 
had been handed down by the 
elders and protected the purity and 
integrity of sacred chant with fit- 
ting laws and regulations. 

From Rome, the Roman mode of 
singing gradually spread to other 
parts of the West. Not only was 
it enriched by new forms and 
modes, but a new kind of sacred 
singing, the religious song, fre- 
quently sung in the vernacular, 
was also brought into use. 


Polyphonic singing 

The choral chant began to be 
called “Gregorian” after St. Greg- 
ory, the man who revived it. It 
attained new beauty in almost all 
parts of Christian Europe after 
the 8th or 9th century because of 





1 Motu Proprio, Fra le sollecitudini dell’ufficio pastorale (Among the Cares of 


the Pastoral Office), Acta Pii X, I, 77. 
2 Cf. Gen. 1, 26. 


8 Epis. 161, De origine animae hominis (On the Origin of Mam’s Soul), 1, 2;- 


P.L. XXXIII, 725. 
4 Cf. Ex. 15, 1-20. 
5 II Sam. 6, 5. 
6 Cf. I Para. 23, 5; 25, 2-31. 
7 Eph. 5, 18ff; cf. Col. 3, 16. 
8 I Cor. 14, 26. 
9 Pliny, Epis. X, 96-97. 


10 Tertullian, De anima (On the Soul), ch. 9; P.L. II 701; and Apol. 39; P.L. 1, 
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its accompaniment by a new musi- 
cal instrument called the “organ.” 
Little by little, beginning in the 
9th century, polyphonic singing 
was added to this choral chant. 
The study and use of polyphonic 
singing were developed more and 
more during the centuries that fol- 
lowed and were raised to a marve- 
lous perfection under the guidance 
of magnificent composers during 
the 15th and 16th centuries. 
‘Since the Church always held 
this polyphonic chant in the high- 
est. esteem, it willingly admitted 
this type of music even in the Ro- 
man basilicas and in pontifical cer- 
emonies in order to increase the 
glory of the sacred rites. Its power 
and splendor were increased when 
the sounds of the organ and other 
musical instruments were joined 
with the voices of the singers. 


Dignity and proper limits 

Thus, with the favor and under 
the auspices of the Church the 
study of sacred music has gone a 
long way over the course of the 
centuries. In this journey, al- 
though sometimes slowly and 
laboriously, it has gradually prog- 
ressed from the simple and ingen- 
Jous Gregorian modes to great and 
magnificent works of art. To these 
works not only the human voice, 
but also the organ and other musi- 
cal instruments, add dignity, maj- 
esty and a prodigious richness. 


The progress of this musical art 
clearly shows how sincerely the 
Church has desired to render di- 
vine worship ever more splendid 
and more pleasing to the Christian 
people. It likewise shows why the 
Church must insist that this art 
remain within its proper limits 
and must prevent anything pro- 
fane and foreign to divine worship 
from entering into sacred music 
along with genuine progress, and 
perverting it. 


The popes speak 

The Sovereign Pontiffs have 
always diligently fulfilled their ob- 
ligation to be vigilant in this mat- 
ter. The Council of Trent also 
forbids “those musical works in 
which something lascivious or im- 
pure is mixed with organ music or 
singing.” “ In addition, not to 
mention numerous other Sovereign 
Pontiffs, Our predecessor Benedict 
XIV of happy memory in an en- 
cyclical letter dated February 19, 
1749, which prepared for a Holy 
Year and was outstanding for its 
great learning and abundance of 
proofs, particularly urged Bishops 
to firmly forbid the illicit and im- 
moderate elements which had ar- 
rogantly been inserted into sacred 
music.” 

Our predecessors Leo XII, Pius 
VIII ** followed the same line. 

Nevertheless it can rightly be 
said that Our predecessor of im- 





11 Council of Trent, Session XXII: Decretum de observandis et evitandis in 
celebratione Missae (Decree on What Should Be Observed and Avoided in the Cele- 
bration of Mass). 

12 Cf. Encyclical Letter of Benedict XIV Annus Qui, Complete Works (Prati 
edition, vol. 17, 1, page 16). 

13 Cf. Apostolic Letter Bonwm est confiteri Domino (It is Good to Trust in the 

















mortal memory, St. Pius X, made 
as it were the highest contribution 
to the reform and renewal of sa- 
cred music when he restated the 
principles and standards handed 
down from the elders and wisely 
brought them together as the con- 
ditions of modern times de- 
manded.** Finally, like Our im- 
mediate predecessor of happy 
memory, Pius XI, in his Apostolic 
Constitution Divini cultus sanc- 
titatem (The Holiness of Divine 
Worship), issued December 20, 
1929,** We ourself in the encyclical 
Mediator Dei (On the Sacred Lit- 
urgy), issued November 20, 1947,°* 
have enriched and confirmed the 
orders of the older Pontiffs. 


Principles of art and religious 
music 


Certainly no one will be aston- 
ished that the Church is so vigilant 
and careful about sacred music. It 
is not a case of drawing up laws 
of aesthetics or technical rules that 
apply to the subject of music. It 

“is the intention of the Church, 
however, to protect sacred music 
against anything that might lessen 
its dignity, since it is called upon 
to take part in something as im- 
portant as divine worship. 

On this score sacred music obeys 
laws and rules which are no differ- 
ent from those prescribed for all 
religious art and, indeed, for art 
in general. Now we are aware of 
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the fact that during recent years 


some artists, gravely offending 
against Christian piety, have dared 
to bring into churches works de- 
void of any religious inspiration 
and completely at variance with 
the right rules of art. They try 
to justify this deplorable conduct 
by plausible-looking arguments 
which they claim are based on the 
nature and character of art itself. 
They go on to say that artistic in- 
spiration is free and that it is 
wrong to impose upon it laws 
and standards extraneous to art, 
whether they are religious or 
moral, since such rules seriously 
hurt the dignity of art and place 
bonds and shackles on the activity 
of an inspired artist. 

Arguments of this kind raise a 
question which is certainly difficult 
and serious, and which affects all 
art and every artist. It is a ques- 
tion which is not to be answered 
by an appeal to the principles of 
art or of aesthetics, but which 
must be decided in terms of the 
supreme principle of the final end, 
which is the inviolate and sacred 
rule for every man and every hu- 
man act. 


All art has purpose 


The ordination and direction of 
man to his ultimate end—which 
is God—by absolute and necessary 
law based on the nature and the 
infinite perfection of God Himself 





Lord), August 2, 1828; Cf. Bullarium Romanum, Prati edition, ex Typ. Aldina, IX, 


139ff. 


14 Cf. Acta Pii X, I 15-87; Acta Sanctae Sedis, XXXVI (1903-1904) 329-39; 


387-95. 
15 Cf. A.A.S., XXI. 33 ff. 
16 Cf. A.A.S., XXXIX, 521-95. 
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is so solid that not even God could 
exempt anyone from it. This eter- 
nal and unchangeable law com- 
mands that man himself and all 
his actions should manifest and 
imitate, so far as possible, God’s 
infinite perfection for the praise 
and glory of the Creator. Since 
man is born to attain this supreme 
end, he ought to conform himself 
and through his actions direct all 
the powers of his body and his 
soul, rightly ordered among them- 
selves and duly subjected to the 
end they are meant to attain, to 
the divine Model. Therefore even 
art and works of art must be 
judged in the light of their con- 
formity and concord with man’s 
last end. 


False liberalism in art 

Art certainly must be listed 
among the noblest manifestations 
of human genius. Its purpose is 
to express in human works the 
infinite divine beauty of which it 
is, as it were, the reflection. Hence 
that outworn dictum “art for art’s 
sake” entirely neglects the end for 
which every creature is made. 
Some people wrongly assert that 
art should be exempted entirely 
from every rule which does not 
spring from art itself. Thus this 
dictum either has no worth at all 
or is gravely offensive to God Him- 
self, the Creator and Ultimate 
End. 

Since the freedom of the artist 
is not a blind instinct to act in 
accordance with his own whim or 
some desire for novelty, it is in no 
way restricted or destroyed, but 
actually ennobled and perfected, 


when it is made subject to the di- 
vine law. 


Religious art demands religious 
artist... 


Since this is true of works of 
art in general, it obviously applies 
also to religious and sacred art. 
Actually religious art is even more 
closely bound to God and the pro- 
motion of His praise and glory, 
because its only purpose is to give 
the faithful the greatest aid in 
turning their minds piously to God 
through the works it directs to 
their senses of sight and hearing. 
Consequently the artist who does 
not profess the truths of the faith 
or who strays far from God in his 
attitude or conduct should never 
turn his hand to religious art. He 
lacks, as it were, that inward eye 
with which he might see what 
God’s majesty and His worship de- 
mand. Nor can he hope that his 
works, devoid of religion as they 
are, will ever really breathe the 
piety and faith that befit God’s 
temple and His holiness, even 
though they may show him to be 
an expert artist who is endowed 
with visible talent. Thus he cannot 
hope that his works will be worthy 
of admission into the sacred build- 
ings of the Church, the guardian 
and arbiter of religious life. 


... his art an act of worship 


But the artist who is firm in his 
faith and leads a life worthy of 
a Christian, who is motivated by 
the love of God and reverently uses 
the powers the Creator has given 
him, expresses and manifests the 
truths he holds and the piety he 
possesses so skillfully, beautifully 
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and pleasingly in colors and lines 
or sounds and harmonies that this 
sacred labor of art is an act of 
worship and. religion for him. It 
also effectively arouses and in- 
spires people to profess the faith 
and cultivate piety. 

The Church has always honored 
and always will honor this kind of 
artist. It opens wide the doors of 
its temples to them because what 
these people contribute through 
their art and industry is a welcome 
and important help to the Church 
in carrying out its apostolic min- 
istry more effectively. 


Sacred music and worship 


These laws and standards for 
religious art apply in a stricter and 
holier way to sacred music because 
sacred music enters more _ inti- 
mately into divine worship than 
many other liberal arts, such as 
architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture. These last serve to prepare 
a worthy setting for the sacred 
ceremonies. Sacred music, how- 
ever, has an important place in 
the actual performance of the sa- 
cred ceremonies and rites them- 
selves. Hence the Church must, 
take the greatest care to prevent 
whatever might be unbecoming to 
sacred worship or anything that 
might distract the faithful in at- 
tendance from lifting their minds 
up to God from entering into sa- 
cred music, which is the servant, 
as it were, of the sacred liturgy. 


It adds beauty and inspiration . . . 


The dignity and lofty purpose 
of sacred music consist in the fact 


that its lovely melodies and splen- 
dor beautify and embellish the 
voices of the priest who offers 
Mass and of the Christian people 
who praise the Sovereign God. 
Its special power and excellence 
should lift up to God the minds of 
the faithful who are present. It 
should make the liturgical prayers 
of the Christian community more 
alive and fervent so that everyone 
can praise and beseech the Triune 
God more powerfully, more in- 
tently and more effectively. 

The power of sacred music in- 
creases the honor given to God by 
the Church in union with Christ, 
its Head. Sacred music likewise 
helps to increase the fruits which 
the faithful, moved by the sacred 
harmonies, derive from the holy 
liturgy. These fruits, as daily ex- 
perience and many ancient and 
modern literary sources show, 
manifest themselves in a life and 
conduct worthy of a Christian. 

St. Augustine, speaking of 
chants characterized by “beautiful 
voice and most apt melody,” says: 
“T feel that our souls are moved 
to the ardor of piety by the sacred 
words more piously and power- 
fully when these words are sung 
than when they are not sung, and 
that all the affections of our soul 
in their variety have modes of 
their own in song and chant by 
which they are stirred up by an 
indescribable and secret sympa- 
ms," * 


... to the Mass 
It is easy to infer from what 





17 St. Augustine, Confessions, Book X, chap. 33, MPL, XXXII, 799ff. 
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has just been said that the dignity 
and force of sacred music are 
greater the closer sacred music it- 
self approaches to the supreme act 
of Christian worship, the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice of the altar. There 
can be nothing more exalted or 
sublime than its function of accom- 
panying with beautiful sound the 
voice of the priest offering up the 
Divine Victim, answering him joy- 
fully with the people who are pres- 
ent and enhancing the whole litur- 
gical ceremony with its noble art. 


.-. and to the Divine Office 

To this highest function of sa- 
cred music We must add another 
which closely resembles it, that is 
its function of accompanying and 
beautifying other liturgical cere- 
monies, particularly the recitation 
of the Divine Office in choir. Thus 
the highest honor and praise must 
be given to liturgical music. 


Religious hymns: a true apostolate 


We must also hold in honor that 
music which is not primarily a 
part of the sacred liturgy, but 
which by its power and purpose 
greatly aids religion. This music 
is therefore rightly called religious 
music. The Church has possessed 
such music from the beginning and 
it has developed happily under the 
Church’s auspices. As experience 
shows, it can exercise great and 
salutary force and power on the 
souls of the faithful, both when it 
is used in churches during non- 
liturgical services and ceremonies, 
or when it is used outside churches 
at various solemnities and celebra- 
tions. 

The tunes of these hymns, which 
are often sung in the language of 


the people, are memorized with al- 
most no effort or labor. The mind 
grasps the words and the music. 
They are frequently repeated and 
completely understood. Hence even 
boys and girls, learning these 
sacred hymns at a tender age, 
are greatly helped by them to 
know, appreciate and memorize 
the truths of the faith. Therefore 
they also serve as a sort of cate- 
chism. These religious hymns 
bring pure and chaste joy to young 
people and adults during times of 
recreation. They give a kind of 
religious grandeur to their more 
solemn assemblies and gatherings. 
They bring pious joy, sweet con- 
solation and spirtual progress to 
Christian families themselves. 
Hence these popular religious 
hymns are of great help to the 
Catholic apostolate and should be 
carefully cultivated and promoted. 


Ministers and helpers 


Therefore when We praised the 
manifold power and the apostolic 
effectiveness of sacred music, We 
spoke of something that can be a 
source of great joy and solace to 
all who have in any way dedicated 
themselves to its study and prac- 
tice. All who use the art they 
possess to compose such musical 
compositions, to teach them or to 
perform them by singing or using 
musical instruments, undoubtedly 


. exercise in many and various ways 


a true and genuine apostolate. 
They will receive from Christ the 
Lord the generous rewards and 
honors of apostles for the work 
they have done so faithfully. 
Consequently they should hold 
their work in high esteem, not only 
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as artists and teachers of art, but 
also as ministers of Christ the 
Lord and as His helpers in the 
work of the apostolate. They 
should likewise show in their con- 
duct and their lives the dignity 
of their calling. 


Ill 


Special rules for sacred music 


Since, as We have just shown, 
the dignity and effectiveness of 
sacred music and religious chant 
are so great, it is very necessary 
that all of their parts should be 
diligently and carefully arranged 
to produce their salutary results in 
a fitting manner. 

First of all the chants and sa- 
cred music which are immediately 
joined with the Church’s liturgical 
worship should be conducive to the 
lofty end for which they are in- 
tended. This music—as our pred- 
ecessor St. Pius X has already 
wisely warned us—“must possess 
proper liturgical qualities, primar- 
ily holiness and goodness of form; 
“from which its other note, uni- 
versality, is derived.” ™ 


Chant: the ideal example 


It must be holy. It must not al- 
low within itself anything that 
savors of the profane nor allow 
any such thing to slip into the 
melodies in which it is expressed. 
The Gregorian chant which has 
been used in the Church over the 
course of so many centuries, and 


which may be called, as it were, 
its patrimony, is gloriously out- 
standing for this holiness. 

This chant, because of the close 
adaptation of the melody to the 
sacred text, is not only most inti- 
mately conformed to the words, 
but also in a way interprets their 
force and efficacy and brings de- 
light to the minds of the hearers. 
It does this by the use of musical 
modes that are simple and plain, 
but which are still composed with 
such sublime and holy art that 
they move everyone to sincere ad- 
miration and constitute an almost 
inexhaustible source from which 
musicians and composers draw 
new melodies. 


Guard and dispense this treasure 


It is the duty of all those to 
whom Christ the Lord has en- 
trusted the task of guarding and 
dispensing the Church’s riches to 
preserve this precious treasure of 
Gregorian chant diligently and to 
impart it generously to the Chris- 
tian people. Hence what Our pre- 
decessors, St. Pius X, who is 
right’ called the renewer of Gre- 
gorian chant,’® and Pius XI * have 
wisely ordained and taught, We 
also, in view of the outstanding 
qualities which genuine Gregorian 
chant possesses, will and prescribe 
that this be done. In the perfor- 
mance of the sacred liturgical rites 
this same Gregorian chant should 
be most widely used and great care 





18 Acta Pii X, loc. cit., 78. 


19 Letter to Card. Respighi, Acta Pii X, loc. cit., 68-74, see 73ff.; Acta Sanctae 
Sedis, XXXVI (1903-04), 325-29, 395-98, see 398. : 
20 Pius XI, Apostolic Constitution. Divini cultus (On Divine Worship), A.AS., 


XXI (1929), 33ff. 
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should be taken that it should be 
performed properly, worthily and 
reverently. And if, because of re- 
cently instituted feast days, new 
Gregorian melodies must be com- 
posed, this should be done by true 
masters of the art. It should be 
done in such a way that these new 
compositions obey the laws proper 
to genuine Gregorian chant and 
are in worthy harmony with the 
older melodies in their virtue and 
purity. 


Symbol of the Church’s unity 


If these prescriptions are really 
observed in their entirety, the re- 
quirements of the other property 
of sacred music—that property by 
virtue of which it should be an 
example of true art—will be duly 
satisfied. And if in Catholic 
churches throughout the entire 
world Gregorian chant sounds 
forth without corruption or dimi- 
nution, the chant itself, like the 
sacred Roman liturgy, will have 
a characteristic of universality, so 
that the faithful, wherever they 
may be, will hear music that is 
familiar to them and a part of 
their own home. In this way they 
may experience, with much spiri- 
tual consolation, the wonderful 
unity of the Church. This is one 
of the most important reasons why 
the Church so greatly desires that 
the Gregorian chant traditionally 
associated with the Latin words 
of the sacred liturgy be used. 


Limit exceptions 
We are not unaware that, for 
serious reasons, some quite definite 


exceptions have been conceded by 
the Apostolic See. We do not want 
these exceptions extended or pro- 
pagated more widely, nor do We 
wish to have them transferred to 
other places without due permis- 
sion of the Holy See. Furthermore, 
even where it is licit to use these 
exemptions, local Ordinaries and 
the other pastors should take great 
care that the faithful from their 
earliest years should learn at least 
the easier and more frequently 
used Gregorian melodies, and 
should know how to employ them 
in the sacred liturgical rites, so 
that in this way also the unity 
and the universality of the Church 
may shine forth more powerfully 
every day. 

Where, according to old or im- 
memorial custom, some popular 
hymns are sung in the language of 
the people after the sacred words 
of the liturgy have been sung in 
Latin during the solemn Euchar- 
istic sacrifice, local Ordinaries can 
allow this to be done “if, in the 
light of the circumstances of the 
locality and the people, they be- 
lieve that (custom) cannot pru- 
dently be removed.” The law by 
which it is forbidden to sing the 
liturgical words themselves in the 
language of the people remains 
in force, according to what has 
been said. 


Understanding the liturgical 
words 


In order that singers and the 
Christian people may rightly un- 
derstand the meaning of the litur- 





21 Code of Canon Law, Can. 5. 












gical words joined to the musical 
melodies, it has pleased Us to make 
Our own the exhortation made by 
the Fathers of the Council of 
Trent. “Pastors and all those who 
have care of souls,” were especially 
urged that “often, during the cele- 
bration of Mass, they or others 
whom they delegate explain some- 
thing about what is read in the 
Mass and, among other things, tell 
something about the mystery of 
this most holy sacrifice. This is to 
be done particularly on Sundays 
and holy days.” 

This should be done especially at 
the time when catechetical instruc- 
tion is being given to the Christian 
people. This may be done more 
easily and readily in this age of 
ours than was possible in times 
past, because translations of the 
liturgical texts into the vernacular 
tongues and explanations of these 
texts in books and pamphlets are 
available. These works, produced 
in almost every country by learned 
writers, can effectively help and 
- enlighten the faithful to under- 
stand and share in what is said by 
the sacred ministers in the Latin 
language. 


Other rites 

It is quite obvious that what We 
have said briefly here about Gre- 
gorian chant applies mainly to the 
Latin Roman Rite of the Church. 
It can also, however, be applied to 
a certain extent to the liturgical 
chants of other rites—either to 
those of the West, such as the Am- 
brosian, Gallican or Mozarabic, or 
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to the various eastern rites. 

For as all of these display in 
their liturgical ceremonies and 
formulas of prayer the marvelous 
abundance of the Church, they also, 
in their various liturgical chants, 
preserve treasures which must be 
guarded and defended to prevent 
not only their complete disappear- 
ance, but also any partial loss or 
distortion. 

Among the oldest and most out- 
standing monuments of sacred 
music the liturgical chants of the 
different eastern rites hold a highly 
important place. Some of the mel- 
odies of these chants, modified in 
accordance with the character of 
the Latin liturgy, had a great in- 
fluence on the composition of the 
musical works of the Western 
Church itself. It is Our hope that 
the selection of sacred eastern rite 
hymns—which the Pontifical In- 
stitute of Oriental Studies, with 
the help of the Pontifical Institute 
of Sacred Music, is busily working 
to complete—will achieve good doc- 
trinal and practical results. Thus 
eastern rite seminarians, well 
trained in sacred chant, can make 
a significant contribution to en- 
hancing the beauty of God’s house 
after they have been ordained 
priests. 


Sacred polyphonic music 


It is not Our intention in what 
We have just said in praise and 
commendation of the Gregorian 
chant to exclude sacred polyphonic 
music from the rites of the Church. 
If this polyphonic music is en- 








22 Council of Trent, Session XXII, De Sacrificio Missae, C. VIII. 
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dowed with the proper qualities, it 
can be of great help in increasing 
the magnificence of divine worship 
and of moving the faithful to re- 
ligious dispositions. Everyone cer- 
tainly knows that many polyphonic 
compositions, especially those that 
date from the 16th century, have 
an artistic purity and richness of 
melody which render them com- 
pletely worthy of accompanying 
and beautifying the Church’s sa- 
cred rites. 

Although over the course of the 
centuries genuine polyphonic art 
gradually declined and profane 
melodies often crept into it, during 
recent decades the indefatigable 
labors of experts have brought 
about a restoration. The works of 
the old composers have been care- 
fully studied and proposed as mod- 
els to be imitated and rivalled by 
modern composers. 

So it is that in the basilicas, ca- 
thedrals and churches of religious 
communities these magnificent 
works of the old masters and the 
polyphonic compositions of more 
recent musicians can be performed, 
contributing greatly to the beauty 
of the sacred rite. Likewise We 
know that simpler but genuinely 
artistic polyphonic compositions 
are often sung even in smaller 
churches. 

The Church favors all these en- 
terprises. As Our predecessor of 
immortal memory, St. Pius X, says, 
the Church “unceasingly encour- 
ages and favors the progress of 
the arts, admitting for religious 
use all the good and the beautiful 


that the mind of man has dis- 
covered over the course of the cen- 
turies, but always respecting the 
liturgical laws.” 7° 


Prudence and care 


These laws warn that great: pru- 
dence and care should be used in 
this serious matter in order to 
keep out of churches polyphonic 
music which, because of its heavy 
and bombastic style, might obscure 
the sacred words of the liturgy by 
a kind of exaggeration, interfere 
with the conduct of the liturgical 
service or, finally, lower the skill 
and competence of the singers to 
the disadvantage of sacred wor- 
ship. 


The organ 


These norms must be applied to 
the use of the organ or other musi- 
cal instruments. Among the musi- 
cal instruments that have a place 
in church the organ rightly holds 
the principal position, since it is 
especially fitted for the sacred 
chants and sacred rites. It adds 
a wonderful splendor and a special 
magnificence to the ceremonies of 
the Church. It moves the souls of 
the faithful by the grandeur and 
sweetness of its tones. It gives 
minds an almost heavenly joy and 
it lifts them up powerfully to God 
and to higher things. 


Other instruments 


Besides the organ, other instru- 
ments can be called upon to give 
great help in attaining the lofty 
purpose of sacred music, so long as 





23 Acta Pii X, loc. cit., 80. 
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they play nothing profane, nothing 
clamorous or strident and nothing 
at variance with the sacred serv- 
ices or the dignity of the place. 
Among these the violin and other 
musical instruments that use the 
bow are outstanding because, when 
they are played by themselves or 
with other stringed instruments or 
with the organ, they express the 
joyous and sad sentiments of the 
soul with an indescribable power. 
Moreover, in the encyclical Media- 
tor Dei, We Ourselves gave detailed 
and clear regulations concerning 
the musical modes that are to be 
admitted into the worship of the 
Catholic religion. 

“For, if they are not profane 
or unbecoming to the sacredness 
of the place and function and do 
not spring from a desire to achieve 
extraordinary and unusual effects, 
then our churches must admit 
them, since they can contribute in 
no small way to the splendor of the 
sacred ceremonies, can lift the 
mind to higher things, and can 
“foster true devotion of the soul.” ** 

It should hardly be necessary to 
add the warning that, when the 
means and talent available are un- 
equal to the task, it is better to 
forego such attempts than to do 
something which would be un- 
worthy of divine worship and sa- 
cred gatherings. 


Use of popular hymns 


As We have said before, besides 
those things that are intimately 
associated with the Church’s sa- 
cred liturgy, there are also popular 
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religious hymns which derive their’ 
origin from the liturgical chant 
itself. Most of these are written 
in the language of the people. 
Since these are closely related to 
the mentality and temperament of 
individual national groups, they 
differ considerably among them- 
selves according to the character 
of different races and localities. 


Necessary characteristics 


If hymns of this sort are to 
bring spiritual fruit and advantage 
to the Christian people, they must 
be in full conformity with the doc- 
trine of the Catholic faith. They 
must also express and explain that 
doctrine accurately. Likewise they 
must use plain language and sim- 
ple melody and must be free from 
violent and vain excess of words. 
Despite the fact that they are short 
and easy, they should manifest a 
religious dignity and seriousness. 
When they are fashioned in this 
way these sacred canticles, born 
as they are from the most pro- 
found depths of the people’s soul, 
deeply move the emotions and 
spirit and stir up pious sentiments. 
When they are sung at religious 
rites by a great crowd of people 
singing as with one voice, they are 
powerful in raising the minds of 
the faithful to higher things, © 


At Mass 


As we have written above, such 
hymns cannot be used in Solemn 
High Masses without the express 
permission of the Holy See. Never- 
theless at Masses that are not sung 





24 A.A.S., XXXIX (1947), 590. 
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solemnly these hymns can be a 
powerful aid in keeping the faith- 
ful from attending the Holy Sacri- 
fice like dumb and idle spectators. 
They can help to make the faithful 
accompany the sacred services both 
mentally and vocally and to join 
their own piety to the prayers of 
the priest. This happens when 
these hymns are properly adapted 
to the individual parts of the Mass, 
as We rejoice to know is being 
done in many parts of the Catholic 
world. 


Outside the liturgy 


In rites that are not completely 
liturgical religious hymns of this 
kind—when, as We have said, they 
are endowed with the right quali- 
ties—can be of great help in the 
salutary work of attracting the 
Christian people and enlightening 
them, in imbuing them with sin- 
cere piety and filling them with 
holy joy. They can produce these 
effects not only within churches, 
but outside of them also, especially 
on the occasion of pious proces- 
sions and pilgrimages to shrines 
and at the time of national or in- 
ternational congresses. They can 
be especially useful, as experience 
has shown, in the work of instruct- 
ing boys and girls in Catholic 
truth, in societies for youth and in 
meetings of pious associations. 

Hence We can do no less than 
urge you, venerable brethren, to 
foster and promote diligently pop- 
ular religious singing of this kind 
in the dioceses entrusted to you. 
There is among you no lack of ex- 


perts in this field to gather hymns 
of this sort into one collection, 
where this has not already been 
done, so that all of the faithful 
can learn them more easily, memo- 
rize them and sing them correctly. 

Those in charge of the religious 
instruction of boys and girls should 
not neglect the proper use of these 
effective aids. Those in charge of 
Catholic youth should make pru- 
dent use of them in the highly im- 
portant work entrusted to them. 
Thus there will be hope of happily 
attaining what everyone desires, 
namely the disappearance of 
worldly songs which because of 
the quality of their melodies or the 
frequently voluptuous and lascivi- 
ous words that go with them are a 
danger to Christians, especially the 
young, and their replacement by 
songs that give chaste and pure 
pleasure, that foster and increase 
faith and piety. 

May it thus come about that the 
Christian people begin even on this 
earth to sing that song of praise 
it will sing forever in heaven: “To 
Him who sits upon-the throne, and 
to the Lamb, blessing and honor 
and glory and dominion forever 
and ever.” = 


In mission lands... 


What we have written thus far 
applies primarily to those nations 
where the Catholic religion is al- 
ready firmly established. In mis- 
sion lands it will not be possible to 
accomplish all these things until 
the number of Christians has 
grown sufficiently, larger church 
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buildings have been. erected, the 
children of Christians properly at- 
tend schools established by the 
Church and, finally, until there is 
an adequate number of sacred min- 
isters. Still We urgently exhort 
apostolic workers who are labor- 
ing strenuously in these extensive 
parts of the Lord’s vineyard to 
pay careful attention to this mat- 
ter as one of the serious problems 
of their ministry. 


. - native hymns 


Many of the peoples entrusted 
to the ministry of the missionaries 
take great delight in music and 
beautify the ceremonies dedicated 
‘to the worship of idols with re- 
ligious singing. It is not prudent, 
then, for the heralds of Christ, the 
true God, to minimize or neglect 
entirely this effective help in their 
apostolate. Hence the preachers of 
the Gospel in pagan lands. should 
sedulously and willingly promote 
in the course of their apostolic 
ministry the love for religious 
“song which is cherished by the 
men entrusted to their care. In 
this way these people can have, 
in contrast to their own religious 
music which is frequently admired 
even in cultivated countries, sacred 
Christian hymns in which the 
truths of the faith, the life of 
Christ the Lord and the praises 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
the Saints can be sung in a lan- 
guage and in melodies familiar to 
them. 


.. and Gregorian melodies 


Missionaries should likewise be 
mindful of the fact that, from the 
beginning, when the Catholic 
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Church sent preachers of the Gos- 
pel into lands not yet illumined by 
the light of faith, it took care to 
bring into those countries, along 
with the sacred liturgical rites, 
musical compositions, among which 
were the Gregorian melodies. It 
did this so that the people who 
were to be converted might be 
more easily led to accept the truths 
of the Christian religion by the 
attractiveness of these melodies. 


IV 
Specific recommendations 


So that the desired effect may 
be produced by what We have rec- 
ommended and ordered in this en- 
cyclical, following in the footsteps 
of Our predecessors, you, vener- 
able brethren, must carefully use 
all the aids offered by the lofty 
function entrusted to you by Christ 
the Lord and committed to you by 
the Church. As experience teaches, 
these aids are employed to great 
advantage in many _ churches 
throughout the Christian world. 


Schools for singers 


First of all see to it that there 
is a good school of singers in the 
cathedral itself and, as far as pos- 
sible, in other major churches of 
your dioceses. This school should 
serve as an example to others and 
influence them to carefully develop 
and perfect sacred chant. 


Mixed choirs 


Where it is impossible to have 
schools of singers or where there 
are not enough choir boys, it is 
allowed that “a group of men and 
women or girls, located in a place 
outside the sanctuary set apart for 
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the exclusive use of this group, can 
sing the liturgical texts at Solemn 
Mass, as long as the men are com- 
pletely separated from the women 
and girls and everything unbecom- 
ing is avoided. The Ordinary is 
bound in conscience in this mat- 
ter.’’ 76 


lraining of seminarians 


Great care must be taken that 
those who are preparing for the 
reception of sacred orders in your 
seminaries and in missionary or 
religious houses of study are prop- 
erly instructed in the doctrine and 
use of sacred music and Gregorian 
chant according to the mind of the 
Church by teachers who are ex- 
perts in this field, who esteem the 
traditional customs and teachings 
and who are entirely obedient to 
the precepts and norms of the Holy 
See. 

If, among the students in the 
seminary or religious house of 
study, anyone shows remarkable 
facility in or liking for this art, 
the authorities of the seminary or 
house of study should not neglect 
to inform you about it. Then you 
may avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity to cultivate these gifts fur- 
ther and send him either to the 
Pontifical Institute of Sacred Mu- 
sic-in Rome or to some other insti- 
tution of learning in which this 
subject is taught, provided that the 
student manifests the qualities and 
virtues upon which one can base a 
hope that he will become an excel- 
lent priest. 


Expert assistants 


In this matter care must also be 
taken that local Ordinaries and 
heads of religious communities 
have someone whose help they can 
use in this important area which, 
weighed down as they are by so 
many occupations, they cannot 
easily take care of themselves. 

It would certainly be best if in 
diocesan Councils of Christian Art 
there were someone especially ex- 
pert in the fields of religious music 
and chant who could carefully 
watch over what is being done in 
the diocese, inform the Ordinary 
about what has been done and 
what is going to be done, receive 
tne Ordinary’s commands and see 
that they are obeyed. If in any 
diocese there is one of these as- 
sociations, which have been wisely 
instituted to foster sacred music 
and have been greatly praised and 
commended by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs, the Ordinary in his prudence 
may employ this association in the 
task of fulfilling responsibility. 
Diocesan associations ; 

Pious associations of this kind, 
which have been founded to in- 
struct the people in sacred music 
or for advanced study in this sub- 
ject, can contribute greatly by 
words and example to the advance 
of sacred music. 

Help and promote such associa- 
tions, venerable brethren, so that 
they may lead an active life, may 
employ the best and the most effec- 
tive teachers, and so that, through- 
out the entire diocese, they may 
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diligently promote the knowledge, 
love and use of sacred music and 
religious harmonies, with due ob- 
servance of the Church’s laws and 
due obedience to Ourselves. 


Diligent ardor and effort 


Moved by paternal solicitude, 
We have dealt with this matter at 
some length. We are entirely con- 
fident that you, venerable breth- 
ren, will diligently apply all of 
your pastoral solicitude to this 
sacred subject which contributes 
so much to the more worthy and 
magnificent conduct of divine wor- 
ship. 

It is Our hope that whoever in 
the Church supervises and directs 
the work of sacred music under 
your leadership may be influenced 
by Our encyclical letter to carry 
on this glorious apostolate with 
new ardor and new effort, gener- 
ously, enthusiastically and stren- 
uously. 


Heights of holiness and beauty 


Hence, We hope that this most 
noble art, which has been so 
greatly esteemed throughout the 
Church’s history: and which today 
has been brought to real heights of 
holiness and beauty, will be de- 
veloped and continually perfected 
and that on its own account it will 
happily work to bring the children 
of the Church to give due praise, 
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expressed in worthy melodies and 
sweet harmonies, to the Triune © 
God with stronger faith, more 
flourishing hope and more ardent 
charity. 

May it produce even outside the 
walls of churches—in Christian 
families and gatherings of Chris- 
tians—what St. Cyprian beauti- 
fully spoke of to Donatus, “Let 
the sober banquet resound with 
Psalms. And if your memory be 
good and your voice pleasant, ap- 
proach this work according to cus- 
tom. You give more nourishment 
to those dearest to you if we hear 
spiritual things and if religious 
sweetness delights the ears.” 27 

In the meantime, buoyed up by 
the hope of richer and more joy- 
ous fruits which We are confident 
will come from this exhortation of 
Ours, as a testimony of Our good 
will and as an omen of heavenly 
gifts to each one of you, venerable 
brethren, to the flock entrusted to 
your care and to those who observe 
Our wishes and work to promote 
sacred music, with abundant chari- 
ty, We impart the Apostolic Bene- 
diction. 

Given at St. Peter’s in Rome, 
December 25, on the feast of the 
Nativity of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in the year 1955, the 17th of Our 
Pontificate. 

PIUS PP. XII 





27 St. Cyprian, Letter to Donatus (Letter 1, n. 16) PL, IV, 227. 
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Woman's answer to materialism 


.. . We are now witnessing the drama of a materialistic civilization which, 
not content to seek absolute control of the forces of nature, transposes this 
ambition to the human world, into which it penetrates sometimes insidiously 
and silently, sometimes by violence. This civilization aspires to imprison man 
himself in an impregnable determinism, to annihilate all true freedom, to 
enchain minds and hearts in a pitiless servitude. If, in order to ward off the 
danger, it is indispensable to alert all the vital forces of society, who better 
than you can realize the ravages already caused in souls and bring the remedy 
best suited to the very nature of the evil, that is to say, a renewal of moral 
and spiritual energies? 


But to this end it is essential that you yourselves should not have lost 
contact with the sources of truth and strength, that you should have pre- 


_served your souls from all indifference, callousness, or blindness, the fruit of 


individual or collective selfishness. Your concern to secure wide information 
also demands that you should make the necessary discernment between good 
and evil in evaluating the facts you encounter. 


Where will you find the criterion that will allow you to judge with assur- 
ance, correct false ideas, bring indispensable correctives, and give true 
solutions to the infinitely delicate problems that relate to the role of woman, 
to education, to woman's functions as mother and educator, to the influence 
she exercises in the home and in her community? We believe that only a 
divine Master, a living Spirit who generates life, light, and fervor, can be 
your guide. But He manifests Himself only to those whose minds remain 
open in humble expectation, in eager docility, and who are prompt to an- 
swer His inspirations. 


And how can we fail in this connection to evoke the sweet picture of the 
Virgin Mary? If she deserved to give the Savior to the world, was it not 
because she was always—from the first moment of her existence, and in 
particular at the hour of her explicit consent to God's plans for her—filled 
with the Holy Spirit, unhesitatingly receptive to God's intentions for her 
and ready to cooperate with them without reservation? May the Mother of 
God deign to inspire you and guide you by her example! May she direct 
your noble efforts to restore among the men of today the fullness of moral 
and religious integrity, a sense of true values, and the will to respect and 
promote them. . . 


—Pius XII. To Women's Section of Committee for the Unity and 
Universality of Culture. Jan. 27, 1956. 











Natural Painless Childbirth 


Address of Pope Pius XII to a Group of Catholic 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists 


Nous avons recu 


E have received information 

about a new development 

in the field of gynecology 
and We have been asked to pass 
judgment on it from the moral and 
religious point of view. We are 
referring to natural and painless 
childbirth in which, without reli- 
ance on artificial means, only the 
mother’s natural forces are used. 


Review of Earlier 
Pronouncements 


In Our allocution to the mem- 
bers of the Fourth International 
Congress of Catholic Doctors, on 
September 29, 1949 (Discorsi' e 
Radiomessaggi vol. XI, p. 221- 
234), We said that the doctor has 
the desire at least of mitigating 
the evils and sufferings that afflict 
man, We then cited the surgeon, 
who strives to avoid, as much as 
possible, causing pain in the op- 
erations he must perform; We 
cited, too, the gynecologist who 
tries to lessen the sufferings con- 
nected with birth, without en- 
dangering mother or child and 
without doing harm to the ties of 
’ motherly affection which—we are 
told—are ordinarily formed at that 
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moment. This last remark was a 
reference to a procedure then in 
use in the maternity hospital of a 
large modern city: in order to 
save the mother from suffering, 
she was plunged into a deep hyp- 
nosis. But it was noted that this 
procedure resulted in an emotional 
indifference toward the child, al- 
though some believe that this fact 
can be explained otherwise. 

In the light of this experience, 
care was subsequently taken to 
wake the mother for a few mo- 
ments at several intervals during 
labor. In this way it was possible 
to avoid the feared effect. Some- 
what the same observation could 
be made during a prolonged nar- 
cosis. 

The new method of which We 
wish to speak at present does not 
entail this danger. It leaves the 
mother at childbirth fully con- 
scious from beginning to end and 
with full use of her psychic forces 
(intellect, will, emotions) ; it sup- 
presses, or, according to others, it 
diminishes, the pain alone. 

What attitude is to be taken 
toward it from the moral and re- 
ligious point of view? 
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I. OUTLINE OF THE 
NEW METHOD 


1. Its RELATIONS WITH 
PAST EXPERIENCE. 


First of all, painless childbirth 
considered as an actual fact is in 
clear contrast with general human 
experience today as well as with 
that of the past and of earliest 
times. 

The most recent research indi- 
cates that some mothers give birth 
without feeling any pain even 
though no analgesic or anaesthetic 
has been used. It also shows that 
the degree of intensity of the suf- 
fering is less among primitive 
peoples than among the civilized. 
If there is a moderate degree oi 
pain for many mothers, for most 
there is a high degree and, not 
seldom, the pain is unbearable. 
These are the current observations. 

The same must be said of past 
ages, in so far as historical sources 
permit us to verify the fact. The 
pains of women in labor were 
proverbial; they were referred to 
in order to express the most vio- 


lent and agonizing suffering, and 
literature, both profane and reli- 
gious, furnishes proof of this fact. 
This manner of speaking is, in 
fact, customary even in the biblical 
texts of the Old and the New 
Testament, especially in the writ- 
ings of the prophets. We shall cite 
a few examples. Isaias compares 
his people to a woman who in 
childbirth is in pain and cries out 
(cf. Is. 26, 17); Jeremias, as he 
views the approaching judgment 
of God, says: “I hear cries like 
those of a woman in labor; cries 
of anguish, like those of a woman 
who gives birth for the first time” 
(Jer. 4, 31). The evening before 
His death, our Lord compares the 
situation of His Apostles to that 
of a mother awaiting the moment 
of childbirth: “A woman about to 
give birth has sorrow, because her 
hour has come. But when she has 
brought forth the child, she no 
longer remembers the anguish for 
her joy that a man is born into the 
world” (John 16, 21). 

All this allows us to affirm, as 
a fact accepted among men of the 
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past and of the present, that a 
mother gives birth in pain. This 
is what the new method opposes. 


2. THE NEW METHOD CONSIDERED 
IN ITSELF 


a) General preliminary considera- 
tions presented by its supporters 

Two general considerations, pre- 
sented by its supporters, offer 
guidance and orientation to the 
one who wishes to outline its prin- 
cipal features: the first concerns 
the difference between the pain- 
less activity and the painful ac- 
tivity of the organs and members; 
the second concerns the origin of 
the pain and its connection with 
organic function. 

The functions of the organism, 
so they say, are not accompanied 
by any painful sensations when 
they are normal and are carried 
out in the proper manner. Such 
painful sensations denote the pres- 
ence of some complication; other- 
wise nature would contradict her- 
- self, for she associates pain with 
such a process in order to provoke 
a defense reaction and a protection 
against what would be harmful to 
her. Normal childbirth is a natural 
function and should consequently 
take place without pain. Whence, 
then, does the pain come? 


The answer is given that the 
sensation of pain is set in motion 
and regulated by the cerebral cor- 
tex, where stimuli and signals are 
received from the whole organ- 
ism. The central organ reacts to 
these stimuli in very different 


ways; some of these reactions (re- 
flexes) have by nature a precise 
character and are associated by 
nature with determined processes 
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(absolute reflexes) ; others, on the 
contrary, have neither their char- 
acter nor their connections fixed 
by nature but are determined by 
other factors (conditioned re- 
flexes). 

Sensations of pain are among 
the reflexes (absolute or condi- 
tioned) which arise from the cere- 
bral cortex. Experience has proved 
that it is possible, by means of ar- 
bitrarily established associations, 
to provoke sensations of pain, even 
when the stimulus which arouses 
them is, by itself, totally incapable 
of doing so. 

In human relations, these con- 
ditioned reflexes have as their 
agent a most efficacious one and 
one most frequently used, lan- 
guage, the spoken or written word, 
or, if you will, the opinion which 
prevails in a given milieu and 
which everyone shares and ex- 
presses in language. 


b) Elements of the new method 


Thus the origin of the sharply 
painful sensations felt in child- 
birth is understandable. These 
sensations are considered by cer- 
tain authors to be due to contrary 
conditioned reflexes set in motion 
by false ideological and emotional 
reflexes. 

The disciples of the russian 
Pavlov (physiologists, psychol- 
ogists, gynecologists), profiting by 
their master’s research into con- 
ditioned reflexes, present the ques- 
tion substantially as follows: 

i) Its basis 

Childbirth has not always been 
painful, but it has become so in the 
course of time because of “con- 
ditioned reflexes.” These may have 
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originated in a first painful child- 
birth; perhaps heredity also plays 
a part but there we would be deal- 
ing only with secondary factors. 
The principal cause of these re- 
flexes is language and the opinion 
of the group manifested by lan- 
guage. Childbirth, so the talk 
goes, is “the mother’s difficult 
hour,” it is a torture imposed by 
nature which hands the defenseless 
mother over to unbearable suffer- 
ings. This association of ideas 
created by the people in the en- 
vironment provokes fear of child- 
birth and fear of the terrible pains 
which accompany it. Thus, when 
the muscular contractions of the 
uterus are felt at the beginning of 
labor, a defense reaction against 
pain sets in. This pain provokes 
a muscular cramp which in turn 
causes an increase in suffering. 
The pains therefore are real but 
they result from a falsely inter- 
preted cause. In childbirth there 
are indeed normal contractions of 
the uterus and accompanying or- 
ganic sensations but these sensa- 
tions are not interpreted by the 
central nervous system for what 
they really are, namely, simple na- 
tural functions; because of condi- 
tioned reflexes, and particularly 
because of extreme “fear,” they 
are diverted into the domain of 
painful sensations, Such would be 
the genesis of the pains of child- 
birth. 
ii) Its purpose 

Thus we see what the purpose 
and task of painless obstetrics will 
be. By applying the scientific 
knowledge that has been acquired, 
this method must first dissociate 
the already existing associations 


between the normal sensations of 
the contractions of the uterus and 
the pain reactions of the cerebral 
cortex. In this way negative con- 
ditioned reflexes are suppressed. 
At the same time, new, positive 
reflexes must be created which will 
replace the negative reflexes. 

iti) Its practical application 

As for the practical application, 
it consists in first giving the moth- 
ers (long before the time of child- 
birth) intensive instruction, 
adapted to their intellectual ca- 
pacities, concerning the natural 
processes which take place in them 
during pregnancy and particularly 
at the time of delivery. These na- 
tural processes they already recog- 
nized to a certain extent but often 
without clearly perceiving their 
interconnection. There were many 
things, too, that remained envel- 
oped in mysterious obscurity and 
were even susceptible of false in- 
terpretations. The characteristic 
conditioned reflexes also acquired 
a considerable influencing force 
and kept nurturing anxiety and 
fear. All these negative elements 
would be eliminated by the afore- 
said instruction. 

At the same time a repeated ap- 
peal is made to the mother’s will 
and emotions in order to preclude 
the feelings of fear which are, and 
which have been proved to her to 
be, unfounded. One must also dis- 
pel from the mother’s mind any 
impression of pain, which perhaps 
might tend to manifest itself but 
which, in any case, is unjustified, 
being based only on a false inter- 
pretation, as she has been taught, 
of the natural organic sensations 
of the contracting uterus. Mothers 
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are especially induced to realize 
the natural nobility and dignity of 
what they accomplish at the time 
of delivery. They are also given 
detailed technical explanations on 
what they must do to insure a suc- 
cessful delivery. They are in- 
structed, for example, in exactly 
how to exert their muscles and how 
to breathe properly. This instruc- 
tion consists especially in practical 
exercises so that the technique may 
be familiar to them at the moment 
of delivery. The object therefore 
is to guide the mothers and to 
bring them to a state of mind in 
which they will not go through 
childbirth in a purely passive way, 
as an inevitable process, but will 
adopt an active attitude toward it, 
bringing to bear on it the influence 
of their intellect, will, and emo- 
tions so as to bring the confinement 
to term in the manner intended by 
nature and in cooperation with 
nature. 

Throughout the duration of la- 


- bor, the mother is not left to her- 


self. She profits by the assistance 
and the constant supervision of a 
personnel trained according to the 
new techniques, who remind her 
of what she has learned and point 
out at the proper time what she 
should do or avoid or modify. They 
also immediately right her mis- 
takes, as occasion arises, and help 
her to correct the anomalies which 
may present themselves. 
Such is, in essence, the theory 
and practice of painless childbirth 
according to the Russian research- 
ists. For his part, the Englishman, 
Grantly Dick Read, has perfected 
a theory and technique which are 
analogous in a certain number of 


points. In his philosophical and 
metaphysical postulates, however, 
he differs substantially, for he does 
not rely, as the Russians do, on a 
materialistic concept. 


iv) Extension and success 

Regarding the extension and 
success of the new method (called 
psycho-prophylactic method), the 
claim is made that, in Russia and 
in China, it has already been used 
in hundreds of thousands of cases. 
It has also been implanted in vari- 
ous countries of the West; some 
municipal maternity hospitals are 
said to have reserved special sec- 
tions for it. Maternity hospitals 
organized exclusively according to 
these principles would still seem 
to be few in the West: France, 
among others, has one (com- 
munist) in Paris; also in France 
two Catholic institutions, at Jollieu 
and Cambrai, have completely 
adopted this method among their 
services, without sacrificing what 
had previously proved successful. 

As for its success, it is alleged 
to be very important: 85% to 90% 
of the births taking place in this 
manner are said to have been 
really painless, 


II 
EVALUATION OF THE NEW 
METHOD 


1. SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION 


After having thus given an out- 
line of this method, We pass on to 
its evaluation. In documentation 
which has been made available to 
us there is found this characteris- 
tic note: “For the personnel, the 
primary indispensable requirement 
is unreserved faith in the method.” 
Can an absolute faith of this kind 
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be required on the basis of the 
scientific results attained? 

The method unquestionably con- 
tains elements that must be con- 
sidered as_ scientifically estab- 
lished; there are other elements 
that have only a high probability, 
and still others which remain as 
yet (at least for the present) prob- 
lematical. It is scientifically estab- 
lished that, in a general sense, con- 
ditioned reflexes do exist; that 
fixed ideas or emotional states can 
be associated with certain events 
and that this can also hold true for 
sensations of pain. But at the pres- 
ent time it is not evident to all 
that it has been proved (or at least 
that it can be proved from the 
above) that the pains of delivery 
are due exclusively to this cause. 
Serious judges of the matter also 
harbor reservations regarding the 
axiom which is stated as quasi a 
priori: “All normal physiological 
acts, and therefore normal child- 
birth likewise, ought to take place 
without pain; otherwise, nature 
would contradict herself.” They do 
not admit that this axiom can be 
applied universally and without ex- 
ception, or that nature would con- 
tradict herself if she made child- 
birth an intensely painful act. In 
fact, they say, it would be perfect- 
ly understandable, physiologically 
and psychologically, for nature, in 
her solicitude for the mother who 
gives birth and for the infant who 
is born, to impress upon the moth- 
er, in an inescapable way, a con- 
sciousness of the importance of 
this act and to try to compel her 
to take the measures required in 
her own interest and in that of the 
child, 


Let us leave the scientific veri- 
fication of these two axioms, which 
some claim to be certain and others 
hold to be debatable, to the com- 
petent specialists. But, in order to 
discern the true from the false, we 
must keep to the decisive objective 
criterion: “The scientific character 
and value of a discovery should be 
evaluated exclusively according to 
its agreement with objective real- 
ity.” It is important here not to 
neglect the distinction between 
“truth” and “affirmation” (“inter- 
pretation,” “subsumption,” “sys- 
tematization”’) of the truth. If na- 
ture rendered childbirth painless 
in factual reality, if it became 
painful subsequently because of 
conditioned reflexes, if it can be- 
come painless again, if all this is 
not merely asserted, interpreted, 
or systematically constructed, but 
demonstrated as real, it follows 
that the scientific results are true. 
If it is not possible, or at least not 
yet possible to obtain complete 
certitude in this matter, one should 
abstain from any absolute affirma- 
tion and consider the conclusions 
arrived at as scientific “hypoth- 
eses.”” 

But, refraining for the moment 
from forming a definitive judg- 
ment on the degree of scientific 
certitude of the psycho-prophylac- 
tic method, We pass on to examine 
it from the moral point of view. 


2. ETHICAL EVALUATION 


Is this method morally irre- 
proachable? The answer, which 
must take into consideration the 
object, end, and motive of the 
method, is briefly: “In itself it 
contains nothing that can be 
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criticized from the moral point of 
view.” 

The instruction given in regard 
to nature’s travail in childbirth; 
the correction of the false inter- 
pretation of organic sensations and 
the invitation to correct them; the 
influence exercised to avoid 
groundless anxiety and fear; the 
assistance afforded to help the 
mother collaborate opportunely 
with nature and remain calm and 
under self-control; an increased 
consciousness of the nobility of 
motherhood in general, and partic- 
ularly of the moment when the 
mother brings forth the child; all 
these are positive values in which 
there is nothing to criticize; they 
are benefits for the mother in la- 
bor and they are completely in 
conformity with the will of the 
Creator. Viewed and understood 
in this way, the method is a na- 
tural form of self-training which 
protects the mother from super- 
ficiality and levity. It is a positive 
influence for the development of 


* her personality so that, at the very 


important moment of childbirth, 
she may manifest the firmness and 
solidity of her character. 

Under still other aspects, the 
method can lead to positive moral 
achievements. If pain and fear 
are successfully eliminated from 
childbirth, that very fact lessens 
any inducement to commit im- 
moral acts in the use of marriage 
rights. 

As for the motives and purpose 
of the aids afforded the mother in 
childbirth, the material action, as 
such, does not imply any moral 
justification, either positive or neg- 
ative; that is the concern of the one 


who renders his aid. It can and 
should be done from motives and 
for a purpose which are irre- 
proachable, such as the interest 
presented by a purely scientific 
fact; the natural and noble senti- 
ment which creates esteem and 
love for the human person in the 
mother and which wants to do her 
good and help her; a deeply reli- 
gious and Christian attitude which 
is inspired by the ideals of a liv- 
ing Christianity. But it can hap- 
pen that the help may be given for 
a purpose or from motives which 
are immoral, In this case, it is the 
personal action of the one who fur- 
nishes aid which is to be judged 
wrong; the immoral motive does 
not change the assistance, which is 
good, into something evil, at least 
so far as its objective structure is 
concerned. Conversely, an assist- 
ance which is good in itself cannot 
justify an evil motive or prove the 
evil motive to be good. 


3. THEOLOGICAL EVALUATION 


There remains to be said a word 
of theological and religious evalu- 
ation, in so far as there is a dis- 
tinction between this and the 
moral value in the strict sense. The 
new method is often presented in 
the context of a materialistic phi- 
losophy and culture and in opposi- 
tion to Holy Scripture and Chris- 
tianity. 

The ideology of a researchist 
and of a scholar is not in itself a 
proof of the truth and value of 
what he has discovered and ex- 
pounded. The theorem of Pythag- 
oras or (to remain in the realm 
of medicine) the observations of 
Hippocrates which have been rec- 
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ognized as exact, the discoveries of 
Pasteur, or Mendel’s laws of hered: 
ity, do not owe the truth of their 
content to the moral and religious 
ideas of their authors. They are 
not “pagan” because Pythagoras 
and Hippocrates were pagan nor 
are they Christian because Pasteur 
and Mendel were Christians. These 
scientific achievements are true for 
the reason and to the extent that 
they correspond with reality. 

Even a materialistic research 
scholar can make a real and valid 
scientific discovery, but this con- 
tribution does not in any way con- 
stitute an argument in favor of his 
materialistic ideas. 

The same reasoning holds good 
for the culture to which a scholar 
belongs. His discoveries are not 
true or false according as he has 
descended from this or that culture 
from which he has received in- 
spiration and which has left its 
mark deeply impressed upon him. 

The laws, the theory, and the 
technique of natural painless child- 
birth are undoubtedly valid, but 
they have been elaborated by 
scholars who, for the most part, 
profess a materialistic ideology 
and belong to a materialistic cul- 
ture. This ideology and culture are 
not true because the scientific re- 
sults cited above are true. It is still 
much less accurate to say that the 
scientific results are true and are 
demonstrated as such because their 
authors and the cultures from 
which they derive have a material- 
istic orientation. The criteria of 
truth lie elsewhere. 

The convinced Christian finds 
nothing in his philosophical ideas 
and his culture which prevents him 


from occupying himself seriously, 
in theory and practice, with the 
psycho-prophylactic method. He 
knows, as a general rule, that real- 
ity and truth are not identical with 
their interpretation, subsumption, 
or systematization, and that con- 
sequently, he can at the same time 
accept the one entirely and reject 
the other altogether. 


4, THE NEW METHOD AND HOoLy 
SCRIPTURE 


A criticism of the new method 
from the theological point of view 
must in particular take into ac- 
count Holy Scripture, for material- 
istic propaganda claims to find a 
glaring contradiction between the 
truth of science and that of Scrip- 
ture. In Genesis (Gen. 3, 16) we 
read: “In dolore paries filios” (“In 
pain shall you bring forth chil- 
dren”). In order to understand 
this saying correctly, it is neces- 
sary to consider the condemnation 
declared by God in the whole of 
its context. In inflicting this pun- 
ishment on our first parents and 
their descendants,- God did not 
wish to forbid and did not forbid 
men to seek after and make use of 
all the riches of creation; to make 
progress step by step in culture; 
to make life in this world more 
bearable and more beautiful; to 
lighten the burden of fatigue, pain, 
sickness, and death; in a word, to 
subdue the earth (Gen. 1, 28). 

Similarly, in punishing Eve, God 
did not wish to forbid and did not 
forbid mothers to make use of 
means which render childbirth 
easier and less painful. One must 
not look for loopholes in the words 
of Scripture; these words remain 
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true in the sense intended and ex- 
pressed by the Creator, namely, 
motherhood will give the mother 
much to endure. In what precise 
manner did God conceive this chas- 
tisement and how will He carry it 
out? Scripture does not say. Some 
claim that originally childbirth 
was entirely painless and became 
painful only at a later date (per- 
haps because of an erroneous in- 
terpretation of the judgment of 
God) as a result of autosuggestion 
and heterosuggestion, arbitrary as- 
sociations of ideas, conditioned re- 
flexes, and because of the faulty 
behavior of mothers in labor. To 
date, however, these assertions on 
the whole have not been proved. 
On the other hand, it may be true 
that incorrect behavior, psychic or 
physical, on the part of women in 
labor is capable of increasing con- 
siderably the difficulties of delivery 
and has in reality increased them. 

Science and technique can, 
therefore, use the conclusions of 
experimental psychology, of phy- 
siology, and of gynecology (as in 
the psycho-prophylactic method) 
in order to eliminate the sources 
of error and painful conditioned 
reflexes, and to render childbirth 
as painless as possible. Scripture 
does not forbid it. 


Final Considerations Regarding 
Christian Obstetrics 

By way of conclusion, let Us add 
some remarks on Christian ob- 
stetrics. 

Christian charity has always 
taken an interest in mothers at the 
time of their confinement. It has 
tried and still tries today to render 
them efficacious assistance, psychic 
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and physical, in accordance with 
the state of advancement of science 
and technique. This can be applied 
at the present time to the new 
findings of the psycho-prophylactic 
method, in the measure in which 
they meet the approval of serious 
scholars. Christian obstetrics can 
here incorporate into its principles 
and its methods all that is correct 
and justified. 

However, it must not be content 
with this for persons who are ca- 
pable of receiving more, nor must 
it abandon anything of the reli- 
gious values which it has been turn- 
ing to profit up to the present. In 
Our allocution to the Congress of 
the Italian Association of Catholic 
Midwives on October 29, 1951 
(Discorsi e Radiomessaggi vol. 
XIII, p. 333-353), We spoke in de- 
tail of the apostolate which Cath- 
olic midwives are capable of ex- 
ercising and which they are called 
upon to practice in their profes- 
sion. Among other things We men- 
tioned the personal apostolate, 
namely, that which they exercise 
by means of their knowledge and 
their art and by the solidity of 
their Christian faith (1.c. p. 334ff). 
They also exercise the apostolate 
of motherhood by endeavoring to 
remind mothers of its dignity, its 
seriousness, and its nobility. What 
We have said today can be applied 
here, since they assist the mother 
in the hour of her delivery. The 
Christian mother draws from her 
faith and from her life of grace 
the light and strength to put full 
confidence in God, to realize that 
she is under the protection of 
Providence, and likewise to accept 


willingly what God asks her to en- 
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dure. It would therefore be a pity 
if Christian obstetrics limited it- 
self to rendering her an assistance 
of a purely natural order, that is, 
psycho-prophylactic services. 

Two points deserve to be em- 
phasized here: Christianity does 
not interpret sufferings and the 
cross in a merely negative fashion. 
If the new technique spares the 
mother the sufferings of childbirth 
or lessens them, she can accept it 
without any scruple of conscience, 
though she is not obliged to do so. 
In the event of only partial success 
or of failure, she knows that the 
suffering can be a source of good, 
if it is borne with God and in obe- 
dience to His will. The life and suf- 
ferings of our Lord, the pains 
which so many great men have 
borne and even sought and through 
which they have matured and 
risen to the heights of Christian 
heroism, the everyday examples 
We see of resignation to the cross: 
all these reveal the significance of 
suffering and of the patient accep- 
tance of pain in the present econ- 
omy of salvation, during the time 
of this earthly life. 

A second remark: Christian 
thought and life, and therefore 
Christian obstetrics, do not attrib- 
ute an absolute value to the prog- 


ress of science and the perfection 
of technique. That attitude, on the 
contrary, is regarded as natural 
by materialistic thought and by 
the concept of life which material- 
ism inspires. For them it serves 
as a religion or as a substitute for 
religion. Although the Christian 
applauds new scientific discoveries 
and makes use of them, he rejects 
every materialistic apotheosis of 
science and culture. He knows that 
science and culture occupy a place 
on the scale of objective values 
but that, while they are not the 
lowest, neither are they the high- 
est. Even with regard to them, he 
repeats today as ever and always: 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and 
His justice” (Matt. 6, 33). The 
highest, the ultimate value of man 
is found, not in his science and his 
technical capabilities, but in the 
love of God and devotion to His 
service. For these reasons, when 
faced with the scientific discovery 
of painless childbirth, the Chris- 
tian is careful not to admire it un- 
reservedly and not to use it with 
exaggerated haste. He judges it in 
a positive and reflective manner, 
in the light of sane natural reason 
and in the more vivid light of the 
faith and love which emanate from 
God and the cross of Christ. 














Sports and the Christian Life 


Address of Pope Pius XIl to the 
Italian Sports Federation 


Vi siamo vivamente grati 


E are highly grateful to 

you, beloved children of the 

Italian Sports Center, for 
having given Us the heartwarming 
pleasure of spending a short time 
with you and admiring this won- 
derful spectacle of youthful fresh- 
ness and vigor presented by your 
numerous teams of athletes, in 
which We seem to see before Us 
all Christian youth, so dear to Us, 
whom We greet as a father and 
bless with paternal affection. 


Symbolic Piazza 

Your desire has been that your 
filial meeting with Us, destined ,to 
bring to a close your Center’s cele- 
bration of its tenth anniversary, 
should take place here in the Piazza 
of St. Peter. It was a happy choice. 
What place, actually, could be more 
suitable for receiving Catholic 
youth interested in sports than 
this magnificent piazza so rich in 
meaning even for you, athletes, 
reflecting mirror-like as it does the 
things you look for in engaging in 
sports? Power and harmony, order 
and beauty, effort, victory and the 
renown of achieving a record, ex- 
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pressed in artistic form by the 
incomparable architecture of the 
dome, of the facade, of the colon- 
nade and the_ obelisk; precisely 
these are the ideal goals aspired 
to by every athlete. The sacred 
atmosphere which pervades every- 
thing here and which you have 
come purposely to breathe re- 
sponds in a special way to your 
yearning to draw from Christian 
principles the motives and norms 
capable of setting sports free from 
the vise-grip of matter and elevat- 
ing it to regions worthy of the 
spiritual and immortal soul. 

Let the symbolic embrace of this 
colonnade, therefore, which serves 
as a pedestal for files of saints— 
they too victorious athletes of the 
spirit—receive you in welcome and 
hold you united in faith and noble 
desires, just as the maternal arms 
of the Church encircle you with 
tender love. She is always ready 
to enlighten and sustain her youth- 
ful sons toward the attainment of 
spiritual victories, in the arduous 
combat of life. 
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Good seed on good ground 


The happy celebration commem- 
orating the first ten years of your 
Center has brought you here as if 
for an invigorating return to the 
source. Here it was that on Whit- 
sunday, 1945, you were instructed 
by Our teaching in the spirit that 
should animate your newly-born 
association. These were the sad 
days after the war, marked on the 
one hand by a fairly general con- 
fusion of mind and, on the other, 
by a near-frantic yearning for re- 
birth and for new undertakings in 
every field of your national life. 

In actual fact, many ventures 
then undertaken on the impulse of 
the moment and not from any real 
necessity came to an end very 
shortly, like seed fallen on rocky 
ground; others, on the contrary— 
good seed on good ground—grew 
up and became fruitful plants. 
Such was the Italian Sports Center, 
established at the same time as 
other Catholic enterprises and as- 
sociations which found a favorable 
soil to bury their roots in in the 


ranks of Catholic Action. For long 
years, in silence and despite the 
misunderstanding and hostility of 
athers, Catholic Action had interi- 
orly trained a large and flourishing 
group of souls in the ways of 
prayer, action and sacrifice, and 
consequently, for a rapid revival. 

The tender little plant of the 
Sports Center happily took root 
because it responded to a need 
which had been felt for many 
years, of a strong technical organ- 
ization of wide scope, based on 
Christian principles. The actual 
realization of anything such, how- 
ever, had up to then been prevented 
by external circumstances. 


Typical phenomenon 


With the advent of the present 
century sports have taken on such 
proportions—with the numbers of 
amateur and professional partici- 
pants, the crowds gathered in sta- 
diums, and the interest aroused by 
means of the press—as to comprise 
a phenomenon typical of modern 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, October 10-11, 1955. Italian text. Transla- 
tion based in part on one released by Vatican Press Office. 

Eighty thousand members of the Italian Sports Federation, a section of Italian 
Catholic Action, crowded St. Peter's Square to hear this message of the Holy Fa- 
ther closing the Center's celebration of its tenth anniversary. 

As he appeared on the balcony, the athletes, dressed in the uniform of their 





particular sport, greeted the Pontiff with cheers and waved their equipment: oars, 
tennis rackets, skis. Certainly never seen before on St. Peter's Square was the wav- 
ing of sails of two full-size sailboats set up in front of the statues of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. A group of gymnasts executed a four-layer human pyramid to greet His 
Holiness. 

After the Pope's address he was carried through the crowd to a throne from 
which he watched gymnastic exhibitions. He also watched a basketball game and 
applauded some particularly good shots, 
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society. This increased importance 
gave rise, in turn, to new repercus- 
sions and problems in the fields of 
education, of religious practice, of 
morality, and even in the social 
field, so that it could not be over- 
looked by the Church, ever anxious 
to promote organizations corre- 
sponding to the new needs of the 
times. 


The material and the spiritual 


On the above mentioned occasion 
of the foundation of your Center, 
it was once again necessary to 
explain that the Church cannot 
neglect as if they were matters 
outside her proper sphere the care 
of the body and physical culture, 
as though only “things purely re- 
ligious” and “exclusively spiritual” 
were within her competence; that 
there are natural and Christian 
virtues without which sports could 
not properly develop but would in- 
evitably degenerate into a closed 
system of materialism, an end in 
themselves; that Christian princi- 
ples and norms when applied to 
sports open up to them loftier 
horizons, even illumined with rays 
of mystic light. ; 

We endeavoured therefore on 
that and other occasions to outline 
the main points regarding the har- 
mony of the relations between 
Christian principles and sports ac- 
tivities, things you have often been 
reminded of and had explained to 
you. 


Well-deserved praise 


And now it is right that ten 
years after the foundation of your 
Center We should render you well- 
deserved praise for having treas- 
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ured up Our teachings; you deserve 
commendation for having achieved 
excellent organizational and tech- 
nical results, in virtue of which the 
Italian Sports Center has won for 
itself the confidence of youth and 
the admiration of those other na- 
tional organisms beside which you 
have both discreetly and designedly 
taken your place. 


Church’s interest in associations 


Beyond every other achievement, 
however, We wish to call particu- 
lar attention to that which consti- 
tutes the essential scope of your 
Center, namely, your Christian in- 
fluence in the sports world; and 
We propose to you the further in- 
crease of such influence as an 
undertaking for the future.~- For 
what is the Church’s aim~in en- 
couraging specialized associations 
such as yours? It is not, certainly, 
to have a monopoly on certain ac- 
tivities, nor to segregate the faith- 
ful in them, withdrawing them 
from a world which is open to all. 
No, it is rather to provide them 
with a model of some special ac- 
tivity, and to teach them how it 
must be cavried on according to 
religious and moral principles, She 
completes and integrates, there- 
fore, whatever is lacking to an 
idea, an activity or a project which, 
through excesses or defects or the 
absence of ideal foundations, is not 
in keeping with, when it is not 
contrary to, Christian dignity. 

It is also evident that an associa- 
tion which is formally Catholic 
gives its members the best guaran- 
tees that it will practice the prin- 
ciples it professes, and is therefore 
—though without prejudice to the 
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apostolate towards estranged per- 
sons and groups—better recom- 
mended to the more fervent faith- 
ful. The Sports Center is one of 
those associations which, by under- 
taking the Christian practice of 
sport within its own ranks, intends 
to be a model thereof to outsiders, 
in a field of action where it is easy 
to neglect the paramount values 
of the spirit, overexalt the values 
of the body, and forget essential 
duties to God and family. 


Leaven of Christianity 

A leaven of Christianity, there- 
fore, will you be, whether in sports 
arenas, on the roads, in the moun- 
tains, by the sea, or wherever your 
banner is honorably raised. 

From this hour on, your eyes 
turned to the future, you should 


set for yourselves a program of 
progress and extension, so that 
once the Center has passed its first 
stage it can face with the vigor 
of youth the coming decade, which 
promises to be rich in important 
events. It is the duty of your di- 
rectors to work out the various 
details, in conformity with the 
maxims which We desire to bring 
to your attention. 


Among needy youth 

First of all, as regards the or- 
ganizational and technical side of 
things, it should look to increase 
the spread of healthful sports 
among needy youth especially, as 
indeed the Center has laudably set 
itself to do from its very begin- 
nings. If you are truly persuaded 
that sports temper and strengthen 
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the body, educate the spirit and 
train it for higher victories, you 
cannot let crowded ranks of young 
people be deprived of these bene- 
fits because of their poverty. 


Leaders well prepared 


Moreover, your leaders should 
be well prepared, not only from the 
spiritual viewpoint, but also tech- 
nically, since technico-scientific 
qualifications are today recognized 
as a necessary requirement in 
sports. In the first place, proper 
distinction should be made between 
simple gymnastics and athletics, 
between athletics and competitive 
sports. 


Types of sports 


Gymnastics ensure the normal 
development and conservation of 
physical strength; athletics aim at 
surpassing what is normal, but 
without comparison with other 
persons, and without turning into 
acrobatics, which is rather a mere 
means of livelihood. Team sports 
tend, on the other hand, by means 
of the spur of competition, to 
reach the extreme limits to which 
wisely employed physical energy 
can attain. 

Among the multiple forms which 
sports take, it is also well to dis- 
tinguish those exercises in which 
strength prevails from those in 
which muscular agility or dexter- 
ity in the use of instruments and 
machines is preponderant. 


Medical and technical 
supervision 

Now, modern technico-scientific 
trends rightly demand that, first of 
all, one should proceed with cir- 
cumspection in admitting persons 
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to the three types of sports, so that 
they may suffer no harm through 
rash choices, whether by reason of 
the lack of proportion of their 
physical constitution, or by pass- 


ing prematurely from one exercise 


to the other. 

Similar prudence is necessary in 
assigning or permitting any of the 
numerous special divisions of ath- 
letics and competitive sports. The 
duty of examining participants be- 
forehand, of directing them toward 
some specialty, and of following 
their progress devolves principally 
upon the doctor, who is well pro- 
vided these days with the means 
to examine and investigate. His 
assistance must never be lacking 
in an association anxious for the 
welfare of each of its members. 

It is superfluous to say how 
necessary it is to have recourse to 
technique in the preparation and 
training of fit candidates. The 
seriousness of a sports association 
which is earnestly bent on achiev- 
ing its immediate objective no 
longer permits the use of systems 
of self-coaching and trial and er- 
ror, as used to be the case when 
sports were hardly distinguishable 
from simple recreation. 


Limits of technique 


Today there exists a technique 
in every branch of sports which 
not only facilitates the attainment 
of good results, but achieves what 
amateurism, even though animated 
by good will, can never attain. 
Still the employment of technique, 
although it is a necessary element 
in competitions especially, is 
neither the whole of sports nor 
even the best part. 


| 
| 
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Technique in sports, just as in 
the arts, should not obstruct the 
development of spiritual forces 
such as intuition, will, sensitive 
awareness, courage, and tenacity; 
basically, these are the real secret 
of every successful effort. 

Neither a physically perfect con- 
testant nor the scrupulous observ- 
ance of all the hints of technique 
acquired from coaching experience 
are sufficient to achieve a victory 
worthy of admiration and of arous- 
ing enthusiasm. Cold _ technical 
perfection not only impedes the 
acquisition of those goods of the 
spirit which sports aim to achieve, 
but even when it leads to victory, 
it satisfies neither him who em- 
ploys it nor those who attend for 
spectator enjoyment. 

Let spirit prevail 

That is what the crowds in the 
stadiums mean to express when, 
at times, they deplore the fact that 
the teams in a contest do not play 
with their hearts. In general, 
whenever it is a question of human 
activity, the starting and conclud- 
ing point must always be the 
psychic element; in other words, 
spirit must predominate over tech- 
nique. 

Make use of technique, but let 
spirit prevail. This should be the 
fundamental norm of your Center 
in training young people in sports. 
What are the norms? 

But what are the norms of a 
sports training that is Christian? 
No one expects a double list neatly 
divided of those which look to the 
Christian and those which concern 
the sports enthusiast, because they 
mutually integrate and complement 
one another. 


Treating this argument on other 
occasions, We indicated some of 
the principal norms which We now 
wish to recall briefly. 


The common moral law 


First, young men should be con- 
vinced that the care of the body 
is not an end in itself but should 
be directed to the intellectual and 
moral perfecting of the soul; that 
the exercise of sport should not 
interfere with the duties of one’s 
state—of student, worker or pro- 
fessional man—but rather be help- 
ful towards their observance, at 
least indirectly, by the rebuilding 
of energy ; that no motive dispenses 
sportsmen from respecting the 
common moral law in its triple 
object: God, the family and so- 
ciety, and themselves. 

Limited rights 

Concerning this last, that error 
is to be deplored which would set 
no limits on the right to use one’s 
body, thereby subjecting it to ob- 
vious risks, to physically ruinous 
exertion, or perhaps, so as to 
achieve what one cannot by his 
own strength, to make use of dan- 
gerously harmful agents such as 
strong stimulants. Besides damag- 
ing the organism perhaps irrepar- 
ably, they are held by experts to 
be a form of cheating. The re- 
sponsibility of spectators, of or- 
ganizers and sportswriters is not 
light in these cases, when they ap- 
plaud a daring risk or exact from 
athletes inhuman strain. 


Intelligence and will 


By positive action, education in 
sports will tend to develop the fac- 
ulties of intelligence and will, espe- 
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cially in competitive contests: the 
former by training a youth to re- 
flect, to judge, to use his energy 
wisely, to foresee the tactical 
movements of his adversaries and 
to be able to seize the opportune 
moment for the use of his own re- 
serves of energy and skill. 

More difficult is the training of 
the will, whose vigor in competitive 
sport can be said to be the deter- 
mining factor of successful effort, 
while being at the same time the 
most important advantage that the 
young man may derive for his life 
as a man and a Christian. 

Everything can contribute to 
this education: the consciousness 
of duty, the legitimate desire for 
victory, small sacrifices gladly ac- 
cepted, a proper sense of honor. 


Perseverance, courage, 
self-mastery 


The presence of a will prepared 
to engage in competition is evi- 
denced in careful and methodical 
training, in perseverance follow- 
ing upon failure to win, in the 
opposition provided to stronger 
competitors, in the endurance of 
discomforts, in courage and in 
self-mastery. 

Hence it is not the strength of 
one’s muscles nor the quick re- 
flexes nor the victories easily at- 
tained that constitute the nobility 
and the attractiveness of sports. It 
is rather the sure dominion over 
one’s spiritual faculties. 


An ideal athlete 


Look at the crowds that mass 
along the wayside to pass judg- 
ment on a group of cyclists and 
pay tribute to the best among them 


with their applause. Whom do they 
consider best if not he who com- 
bines technically perfect form with 
a clear intelligence and an indomi- 
table will? He is the athlete who 
is not given to impulsive risks but 
who knows how to judge his own 
powers and those of his competi- 
tors, to resist challenge, to make 
use of legitimate advantage, to re- 
ciprocate services rendered; who, 
instead of giving up when forced to 
stop by unfortunate circumstances, 
knows how to return to the fray 
and go on with renewed vigor to 
follow and catch up with the “pace- 
setters,” one after another, until 
he has succeeded in regaining his 
place with the leaders. Then, with- 
out granting any respite to himself 
or others, he is able to launch his 
own challenge and summon up the 
strength for that final thrust which 
will bring him victory. 

Such a will as that may fail in 
its attempt at a win, but that does 
not mean that the athlete who pos- 
sesses it ceases to be the top man, 
since all the experts say that to win 
in sports is not half so important 
as to prove one’s strength and 
“heart.” 


Virtues proper to sports 


Sports training aims also at de- 
veloping in the young the virtues 
proper to this activity. 

These are, among others, a loy- 
alty which excludes taking refuge 
in subterfuges, an openness to in- 
struction and obedience to the 
wise commands of the coach of the 
squad, the spirit of self-renuncia- 
tion when one has to fade into the 
background so that the team in- 
terests may be furthered, faithful- 
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ness to obligations undertaken, 
modesty in victory, generosity to- 
ward the defeated, a calm spirit 
when the luck runs badly, patience 
towards spectators who are not al- 
ways moderate, justice if competi- 
tive sport is tied to financial 
interests resulting from voluntary 
agreements, and in general, the 
chastity and temperance recom- 
mended by the ancients. 


To the glory of God 


All these virtues, although they 
have as their object physical and 
external activity, are genuine 
Christian virtues which cannot be 
acquired and exercised in an out- 
standing degree without a deep 
religious spirit and, We would 
add, without frequent recourse to 
prayer. 

Practiced in this way and raised 
to a supernatural plane, sports can 
become a type of asceticism since 
the Apostle Paul exhorts that all 
that the Christian does be referred 
to the glory of God. (cfr. I Cor. 
10, 31). 


Return to pure sports 

Will such a spiritual, even asceti- 
cal conception of sports be harmful 
to the perfection of technique? 
Quite the contrary! 

From many sides lately the re- 
turn of athletes to “pure” sports 
has been invoked, that is, to that 
finality and to those methods 
which have nothing in common 
with “commercialism” and _ the 
exaggerated cult attributed to so- 
called “stars,” to which are sacri- 
ficed high ideals, justice, the health 
of the athletes and the good name 
of the nation being represented in 
the competitions. 


If all this has any importance, 
there is nothing which can better 
serve to free sports from the devi- 
ations deplored than the Christian 
spirit and the virtues which derive 
from it. 


Olympic Games in Rome 

At the dawn of your second dec- 
ade, there already appears on the 
horizon an important event, the 
Olympic Games, for which Rome 
has this time been chosen as the 
site. You welcomed this choice 
jubilantly because it was a testi- 
mony of other nations’ esteem for 
the sports youth of your country. 

For different reasons We too 
were glad to hear the news. Not 
only will the event give many 
people the opportunity to gain, to 
their spiritual advantage, a closer 
knowledge of so many holy and 
beautiful things in the center of 
Christendom, but it will also afford 
the occasion to various peoples to 
breathe the air of universality 
which is proper to Christian Rome. 

Since, at the present time, it is 
most opportune to promote and 
favor meetings between different 
peoples so that love and brother- 
hood may result from their recip- 
rocal acquaintanceship, their meet- 
ing in the Eternal City which is 
the mother of peoples and peace- 
maker par excellence will more 
efficaciously strengthen in the 
ranks of youth the desire for peace 
and collaboration. 


Task of the Sports Center 

What might be the task of the 
Sports Center in the framework of 
the Olympic Games? 





*That is, the 1960 Olympics.—Ed. 
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We express the wish here and 
now that it will be able to prepare 
athletes capable of distinguishing 
themselves in those contests so 
that, with their fellow-countrymen, 
they may bring honor to their 
nation’s flag. 

But it is more important still 
that the young sports enthusiasts, 
both Catholics and others, as well 
as the public, should show them- 
selves worthy, in the eyes of their 
guests, of the name and greatness 
of Catholic Rome by giving a con- 
spicuous example of the virtues 
mentioned above. 


The great contest 


Beloved children of the Italian 
Sports Center, and all you young 
people who devote yourselves to 
sports, drawn to them by the ideals 
of physical perfection or by the 
prize or the glory, you know now 
why We were so desirous of ex- 
plaining to you some of its values 
and aspects. 

Sports, provided they are under- 
stood in a Christian sense, are an 
efficacious school for that great 
contest which is our earthly life, 
whose goals are the perfection of 
the soul, the reward of eternal 
happiness, the unfading glory of 
the saints. 

Of that more lofty contest sports 
are only a pallid image, but with 
what differences! 


In sports competitions one is 
free to participate or not as he 
pleases; in the contest of spirit, 
all must enter and persevere. In 
the former, only one out of many 
wins the laurels, while in the lat- 
ter, victory is prepared to crown 
each and all. But, above all, in 
the former, when one’s energy 
fails, one has no alternative but 
to withdraw and admit defeat, 
while in the latter the strength of 
God Himself is always ready to 
raise up and reinvigorate one’s 
failing energies, for He wishes all 
men to be the victorious and the 
saved. 

We exhort you, therefore, dearly 
beloved youth, full of life and 
strength and vigor as you are, to 
reserve the greater part of your 
ambition and your energies for 
the spiritual contest, in the firm 
confidence of reaching the goal 
victoriously, by means of an in- 
domitable will and with the grace 
and example of Him Who alone 
conquered the world, Jesus Christ. 

With this wish which We raise 
as a prayer on your behalf before 
the Throne of the Most High, We 
invoke upon all Our beloved Catho- 
lic youth an abundance of heav- 
enly favors, in token of which We 
impart from Our heart Our pa- 
ternal Apostolic Benediction. 
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American generosity 


. . . Daily, in the exercise of Our apostolic Office, We are made painfully 
aware of the harrowing needs of large sections of mankind. When We learn 
of disasters and calamities—and the floods which wrought havoc in such 
vast areas of your own beloved country in the recent past were for Us a 
source of particular sorrow and affliction—and when We read of the plight 
of homeless refugees, of the unemployed, and of impoverished peoples living 
in misery in over-crowded conditions or in under-developed regions, Our heart 
is filled with compassion and We feel impelled to hold forth a helping hand 
to those distressed victims and unfortunate creatures. But if We are to do 
so, We must of necessity rely in large measure on that filial solidarity of 
Our American Catholics which has never failed Us yet. ... 


—Pius XII. To Archbishops and Bishops of United States of America. 
Feb. 2, 1956. 


Like the widow's mite 


. . . But what do they need, these helpless children of the divine Master 
you are hearing about year after year .. . ? What have they the right to 
expect from you as members of Christ's one, big family? . . . What do they 
need? Not surely the cold solace that goes by the horrid name of a “hand- 
out." The pennies and packages of the Christian boy and girl, like the 
widow's mite, must mean much more than that. These need nothing less than 
you: your prayers and good works and sufferings of each day, over and above 
the treasure you have to give them out of your slim resources. We have 
said it so often before, and We repeat it again: Our children can never know 
true happiness, nor the world have peace and plenty, from mere money and 
machines,—though these gifts of God can work great wonders at the hands 
of those who really love their fellow-men for love of Him... . 


—Pius XII. To American Catholic school children. Feb. 13, 1956. 


Air messengers of charity 


And you, gentlemen of the Air Force, what an enviable mission has been 
assigned to you these days! Messengers of that prompt charity which the 
world has long since come to associate with your generous country so abund- 
antly blessed by God, you have hurried to the defence of the poor and iso- 
lated sufferers against the cruel rigours of an almost unprecedented Winter. 
We thank you for it and also for the comfort you have given to Our paternal 
heart that has been suffering so keenly because of the distress and helpless- 
ness of Our dear children. May God reward you and all those whose gifts 
you have brought. 


—Hius XII. To a group of American airmen. Feb. 17, 1956. 
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Ideals for the Business Man 


Three Addresses of Pope Pius XII: To the Italian Federation of Com- 


merce .. 


. To the First National Congress of Small Industry 


. . . To the International Conference on Human 


Relations in Industry (excerpts) 


Feb. 17, 1956 


Business Ten years ago, Feb- 
and the ruary 16, 1946, the 
Common General Italian Fed- 
Good eration of Com- 


merce was founded 
as a result of the fusion of various 
local associations of businessmen, 
which came into being in south- 
central Italy and in the north after 


. the war had ended. To celebrate 


the tenth anniversary of this im- 
portant event in a fitting manner 
you decided to hold a national con- 
vention in Rome of the directors of 
the official organizations in every 
category of business from all the 
provinces. The large number of 
delegates assembled here, whom 
We have the pleasure of seeing 
before Us today, demonstrates 
clearly the enthusiasm aroused by 
your decision to meet in Rome. 
We feel certain that the exchange 
of views, in which you are taking 
part during these days, will in- 
spire you with new motives to con- 
tinue that friendly collaboration 
which has permitted you to pur- 
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Jan. 20, 1956 


Feb. 4, 1956 


sue and bring to a successful ter- 
mination so many aims and pur- 
poses that are useful to each one 
of you individually and to the pro- 
fession of commerce in general. 
The extent of the work accom- 
plished since the founding of your 
Federation is quite evident from 
the documents you have so kindly 
sent Us, namely, the series of Re- 
ports on the activities of the Fed- 
eration and the Minutes of the 
various congresses and conventions 
held during the course of the past 
ten years. These papers give elo- 
quent testimony to the important 
position which your activities hold 
in the life of the nation. At the 
same time, it is not unusual even 
nowadays that the function of the 
businessman should be under- 
rated. People sometimes question 
his usefulness to the community; 
they attempt to do without his 
services; they suspect that he is 
trying to derive enormous profits 
from his economic function. Now 
it concerns you very deeply to in- 
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vestigate whether these charges 
are well-founded or not; and to 
discover whether, perhaps, in some 
cases, commerce uselessly prolongs 
and complicates the passage of 
goods from the producer to the 
consumer. 


Not just a middleman 


However this may be, nowadays 
as in every period of history, the 
businessman exercises a_ specific 
function in society. It would be a 
mistake to see in him only a 
middleman between the producer 
and the consumer. Of course he is 
this, and as such he possesses a 
valuable experience which he has 
gained not without painful risks. 
But he is also, and in the first 
place, a stimulating force in the 
economy ; not only is he able to as- 
sure an opportune distribution of 
goods and services, but he likewise 
gives effective encouragement to 
the manufacturer to provide mer- 
chandise of higher quality and 
lower cost. Besides this, he has it 


in his power to afford the consum- 
er, in the fullest measure, a free 
access to the market. 


The spirit of enterprise and 
invention 


Every exchange of products, in 
fact, quite apart from satisfying 
definite needs and desires, makes 
it possible to put new means into 
operation, arouses latent and some- 
times unexpected energies, and 
stimulates the spirit of enterprise 
and invention. This instinct, which 
is innate in mankind, of creating, 
improving, and making progress 
explains commercial activities as 
much and more than the mere de- 
sire for gain. The businessman 
needs a thorough and _ well-bal- 
anced professional training; he 
must have a mind always quick to 
understand and follow up economic 
trends as they develop, in order 
to handle his business with success 
and to foresee the reactions of the 
masses of the people as well as 
their mental attitudes. These last 
considerations are frequently of 





The first of these three addresses was delivered to a group of Italian whole- 
salers and retailers, members of the Italian Federation of Commerce. They were 
received in audience on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of their organiza- 
tion. The address was reported in Osservatore Romano, February 17, 1956. 

Some sixty thousand small businesses in Italy were represented at the First Na- 
tional Congress of Small Industry, which met in Rome in January. A special audi- 
ence granted to its delegates was the occasion of the second address included 
here. It appeared in Osservatore Romano, January 20, 1956. Both of these talks 
were translated from the Italian by Rt. Rev. Charles E. Spence. 

The third address, excerpted here, was delivered to representatives of manage- 
ment and labor who had gathered together in Rome to participate in the Inter- 


national Conference on Human Relations in Industry. It was reported in Osservatore 
Romano, February 4, 1956. 
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great importance in the interplay 
of exchange. 


Moral qualities indispensable 


Sound moral qualities are no less 
indispensable to the businessman. 
He must have courage in a period 
of crisis; he must be tenacious in 
overcoming public apathy and mis- 
understanding; he must possess a 
spirit of optimism in revising his 
formulas and methods of action, 
and in estimating and making the 
best use of the probabilities of a 
successsful outcome. These are the 
qualities which will enable you to 
be of service to the nation; with 
them you are entitled to the esteem 
and good opinion of the whole com- 
munity. 


Dangers of excessive 
regimentation 

If the businessman is to operate 
usefully, he must have an open 
field before him, where his way is 
not barred by too many obstacles 
set up by a regimentation that is 
too complicated or too strict. He 
expects to face fair competition, 
operating under the same condi- 
tions in which he himself is placed ; 
a competition that does not enjoy 
exclusive and unjustifiable privi- 
leges. At the same time he dares 
to hope that an excessive part of 
his well-earned profits will not be 
taken from him by taxes that are 
too numerous and too heavy. 

Undoubtedly, nowadays more 
than in the past, there is a grow- 
ing desire to assure to all classes 
of society guarantees that will pre- 
serve them from the mishaps and 
chances inherent in the fluctua- 
tions of the economy; guarantees 
that will protect employment and 


its rewards; guarantees that will 
provide for sickness and incapac- 
itating accidents that may reduce 
a man to idleness and deprive him 
of the means of livelihood. This 
solicitude is quite justified; but in 
many cases the present system of 
social security has not yet suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to diffi- 
cult situations or in healing 
wounds that are always open. 


It is important, however, that 
the anxious desire for security 
should not prevail over the busi- 
nessman’s readiness to risk his 
resources to such an extent as to 
dry up every creative impulse; nor 
impose on enterprise operating 
conditions that are too burden- 
some; nor discourage those who 
devote their time and energy to 
commercial transactions. Unhap- 
pily, it is an all-too-human tend- 
ency to seek out the way of mini- 
mum effort, to avoid obligations, 
and to exempt oneself from the 
duty of self-reliance in order to 
fall back upon the support of so- 
ciety and to live at the expense of 
one’s fellows. These are, of course, 
the easy solutions in which the 
responsibility of the individual is 
reduced to a minimum under the 
shadow of the nameless multitude. 

If the businessman has his own 
interests to defend and promote, 
if he bears the responsibility for 
his own activities, he will deal with 
and solve his own economic prob- 
lems with greater enthusiasm, abil- 
ity, and wisdom. No one will deny 
the need for assurances and vigi- 
lance exercised by public authority 
in the interest of the businessmen 
themselves as well as in that of the 
public. We may hope, then, that 
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the State will be able to remain 
within the limits of its function 
of meeting the needs of private en- 
terprise, by keeping a watchful 
eye upon its progress, and by lend- 
ing a helping hand, should the 
need arise. But the State ought 
not to try to take the place of pri- 
vate enterprise, so long as the lat- 
ter functions usefully and success- 
fully. An equilibrium must be 
maintained between these two com- 
ponent parts of the economic 
movement, namely the forces of 
progress and the element of 
organization; otherwise economic 
life will fall either into anarchy or 
stagnation. 


Private and public good 


Since it is your business to rep- 
resent in the national economy the 
moving impulse that facilitates 
and stimulates exchange, you may 
claim with every right the liberty 
necessary to fulfil your function 
genuinely and effectively. It is your 
intention to make use of this free- 
dom of action not only to serve 
your own private interests or those 
of a definite class of society, but 
to promote the advantage of the 
whole country. 


The material and the spiritual 


As a matter of fact, people ex- 
pect the businessman to have a 
professional conscience and an in- 
tegrity recognized by all. Tempta- 
tions, of course, are not wanting, if 
we consider the weakness of hu- 
man nature; temptations to employ 
procedures that are not quite hon- 
est, to realize unlawful profits, to 
sacrifice moral dignity to the al- 
lurements of material goods. These 
temptations are even more danger- 


ous at a time when technical prog- 
ress and an expanding economy 
tend to establish in the minds of 
men an overpowering desire to in- 
crease to the highest degree the 
quantity and diversity of these 
same material goods. Such an as- 
piration is not deserving of con- 
demnation so long as it remains 
balanced by an even more lively 
desire for spiritual development, 
and by an earnest will to promote, 
among individuals and among so- 
cial groups, true disinterestedness 
and a compelling desire to alleviate 
the sufferings and miseries of 
one’s neighbor. 


Every man must be convinced 
that his destiny is not limited to 
procuring the most comfortable 
situation in his temporal life. One 
who is contented with this ideal 
will be unable to find in himself 
sufficient energy to resist the ig- 
noble impulses arising from his 
lower nature, from the example 
and inducements of those in whose 
midst he spends his life, and also, 
unfortunately, from the need of 
defending himself from similar 
conduct on the part of others. 


Hierarchy of freedoms 


Freedom of economic activity 
cannot be justified and maintained 
except on condition that it serves 
a higher freedom, and has the 
ability, when need arises, to re- 
nounce a part of itself, in order 
not to fall short of the moral im- 
perative. Otherwise it will be diffi- 
cult to restrain the ever-growing 
tendency towards a type of society 
whose economic and political or- 
ganization constitutes the very 
negation of any sort of freedom. 
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The enduring values of the 
spiritual order 


We venture to express the hope 
that every member of your organ- 
ization will take pride in the ex- 
ercise of his profession, and not 
merely from the hope of gain, but 
with a deep consciousness of ful- 
filling a necessary task, one that is 
extremely beneficial to the common 
welfare. You have brought to light 
the difficult situations that con- 
front you today, the obstacles that 
oppose the successful issue of your 
enterprises, and the burdens that 
lie heavy upon you. We under- 
stand well the reasons for these 
words of complaint. Still We ex- 
hort you, merely in the defense 
and protection of your own inter- 
ests, to exhibit a spirit of proper 
moderation, which takes account 
of the conditions of the national 
economy and of the numerous and 
delicate factors that enter into the 
regulation of the social structure. 
Together with a resolution to effect 
needed reforms, you bring with 
* you a constructive outlook anxious 
to consider all the aspects of a 
complicated economic and social 
situation; you must not forget the 
really essential point, that is to 
say, the enduring values of the 
spiritual order, which are superior 
to all individualistic aims, and 
which remain the only means ca- 
pable of assuring the survival of 
modern civilization. 

May you be able, in the hours of 
discouragement, but even more in 
the moments of extraordinary suc- 
cess, not to lose sight of these con- 
siderations, which — We like to 
hope — will help you in every sit- 
uation to solve, happily and sound- 


ly, the problems that distress your 
minds, both in the economic sphere 
and in that of our common human- 
ity. 

With these good wishes, and in 
the hope of more abundant proofs 
of divine favour, which We hereby 
invoke upon you, upon your fam- 
ilies, and upon all the members of 
your Federation, We bestow upon 
you, with all Our heart, the Apos- 
tolic Benediction. 


—Pius XII. To the Italian Federa- 
tion of Commerce. Feb. 17, 1956. 


The For the first time, 
Small beloved sons, you 
Business are holding a na- 
Manager tional convention 


and you wish to 
take this opportunity of offering 
Us your filial homage. It is with 
particular pleasure that We greet 
your numerous group that repre- 
sents here the heads of some sixty 
thousand small business establish- 
ments. Without a doubt this first 
congress that you are holding in 
Rome is the answer to a deeply-felt 
need and desire to meet one an- 
other in a numerous and fraternal 
gathering. All of you share sim- 
ilar interests in the social and eco- 
nomic spheres, you experience the 
same difficulties, and cherish equal 
hopes of finding sound and lasting 
solutions for these problems. We 
feel sure that your high expecta- 
tions have not been disappointed, 
and that you will return to your 
homes with greater confidence in 
the future, with more light on the 
measures that you must take, and 
with greater assurance of the co- 
operation and effective support of 
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those whose duty it is to guard, 
defend, and promote your legiti- 
mate aspirations. 


The entrepreneur and free 
enterprise 


Among the motives that justified 
the holding of your convention, 
you have given the first place to “‘a 
vindication of the indispensable 
functions of the private entrepre- 
neur.” The latter exhibits in an 
eminent degree the spirit of free 
enterprise to which we owe the re- 
markable progress that has been 
made especially during the past 
fifty years, and notably in the field 
of industry. This thesis corre- 
sponds not only to the needs of our 
present situation, but likewise to 
the teachings of the Church, which 
thus puts into action in its social 
implications a higher and more 
fundamental doctrine; that, name- 
ly, of the transcendent vocation of 
the human being, and his personal 
responsibility before God and his 
fellows. 


Private and common good 


The words, “private enterprise,” 
might be erroneously understood, 
as though this, and in particular, 
the small business concern, were 
handed over, both as to organiza- 
tion and activity, to the sole discre- 
tion of the owner, who, it might be 
thought, is interested merely in the 
ventures of his private interest. 

You, however, have explicitly 
affirmed your intentions, by em- 
phasizing the fact that the safety 
of private enterprise and small 
businesses must be thought of in 
terms of the nation as a whole, 
with regard to which you have 


both rights and duties. The clear- 
est inference that is drawn from a 
gathering like yours is that of the 
very considerable economic poten- 
tial represented by these sixty 
thousand firms. One need only 
think of the extent of the services 
rendered to the national commu- 
nity by so many different business 
activities, whether there is ques- 
tion of the building trades, the 
clothing industry, produce mar- 
kets, machine shops, or electrical 
works; in all these fields special- 
ized and competent manufacturing 
skills, capable of meeting many 
and varied needs, must be put at 
the disposal of the public. 


True leadership a necessity 


These marks of technical quali- 
fications and of adaptibility to the 
demands of the consumer impress 
their requirements on the struc- 
ture and the development of your 
enterprises. We should like to 
stress at this point the necessity 
for management to possess the 
qualities of true leadership, and 
for labour to be resolved to co- 
operate faithfully and sincerely 
with management. In large con- 
cerns the functions and duties of 
the owner are divided into various 
sectors and are carried out mainly 
by numerous subordinates and 
selected representatives of the 
owner. In small concerns, on the 
other hand, these functions tend to 
be exercised more immediately by 
the owner himself; this is even 
more the case in very small firms. 
The technical, economic, and social 
problems nearly always end up by 
devolving upon one and the same 
person, who must answer for 
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everything and must concern him- 
self with particulars, with purely 
practical questions, as well as with 
the human problems of his em- 
ployees. This calls for a man in 
whom the most varied intellectual 
gifts are united to a strong and 
versatile character, and in whom, 
above all, there is a sense of moral- 
ity that is sincere and magnani- 
mous. 


Desire for social progress 


Specifically, one expects to find 
in the employer an intense desire 
for true social progress. Many 
people show no lack of goodwill, 
but it must be observed at times 
that an overwhelming attachment 
to economic advantages tends more 
or less to blind men to a percep- 
tion of the want of equity and 
justice in certain living conditions. 
Your Christian instincts will aid 
you to overcome this obstacle and 
to exercise your authority in a 
manner conformable to the ideals 
set forth in the Gospel. 


An example to employees 


An indispensable prerequisite 
for the success ‘of any small busi- 
ness enterprise is that the employ- 
er should be able to depend upon 
the faithful collaboration of his 
employees. Let Us say at once that 
the employer himself is the decid- 
ing factor in this; he is the prin- 
cipal source of the spirit which 
animates his employees. If he is 
noticeably careful to place the in- 
terests of all concerned above his 
own private interests, he will have 
little difficulty in maintaining the 
same spirit among his subordi- 


nates. The latter will readily un- 
derstand that their superior, under 
whose orders they do their work, 
has no intention of profiting un- 
justly at their expense, or of ex- 
ploiting their labour excessively. 
On the other hand, they will see 
that, by providing them and their 
families with the means of liveli- 
hood, he is likewise affording them 
an opportunity to perfect their 
own individual capacities, to en- 
gage in work that is useful and 
profitable, and to contribute ac- 
cording to their abilities to the 
service of the community as well 
as to their own economic and moral 
improvement. 


Spirit of cooperation 


In this case, instead of depress- 
ing suspicions that they are being 
cheated and a consequent desire 
for revenge, there will be restored 
among the workmen an atmos- 
phere of alacrity, of spontaneity, 
of willing cooperation in the im- 
provement of their common la- 
bours. These will become inter- 
esting, intelligible, and construc- 
tive. When a factory or a work- 
shop has created such a spirit, la- 
bour will regain all its significance 
and nobility; it will become more 
truly human and will ‘bring men 
nearer to God. 

We extend Our best wishes to 
you, beloved sons, that you may 
continue to labour with enthusiasm 
and perserverance, utilizing all 
your qualities of mind and heart, 
in order to develop your enter- 
prises along the lines marked out 
by Providence. In this way you 
will find temporal prosperity and 
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at the same time will assist your 
employees to fulfill their destinies 
as men and as sons of God. 


—Pius XII. To the First National 
Congress of Small Industry. 


Jan, 20, 1956. 
Human In response to your re- 
Relations quest for this audi- 
hin ence, We are happy to 
lndawtey welcome in you, Gen- 


tlemen, the represent- 
atives of companies and unions, 
who have been studying together, 
with the cooperation of many spe- 
cialists, the subject of human re- 
lations in industry. It is a timely 
subject, and We are the first to 
take pleasure in it, to the extent 
that it represents an advance to- 
wards the union of the two great 
forces which collaborate in pro- 
duction, namely, employers and 
employees. 


Your aim was to study, in an 
atmosphere of mutual understand- 
ing, the factors that can contribute 
to the improvement of human re- 
lations in industry and to examine 
the contributions of scientific re- 
search in that field. Indeed it is of 
first importance to know exactly 
from both sides the given facts of 
the problem. They are truly very 
complex and the norms established 
by the human sciences of Sociol- 
ogy, Psychology or Psychotech- 
nique, encounter enormous resist- 
ance... 

We are happy to ascertain, nev- 
ertheless, that pure technique has 
vividly brought out the impor- 
tance, so long ignored, of human 
relations in labor. After calling to 
mind the contempt in which the 
workers’ higher interests were too 


often held, did not Our venerated 
predecessor, Pius XI, exclaim: 
“Contrary to the plans of Provi- 
dence, labor, which was intended, 
even after original sin, for man’s 
material and moral perfecting, 
under these conditions tends to be- 
come a means of perversion: for 
dead matter emerges from the fac- 
tory enobled, while men are there 
corrupted and degraded.” (Quad- 
ragesimo anno, Acta Ap. Sedis, 
Vol. 23, 1931, pp. 221-222.) We 
wish We could say that this no 
longer takes place anywhere in the 
world. Alas! Everyone knows that 
progress is slow, much too slow on 
this essential point, in many coun- 
tries, and on whole continents. 


The dignity of man 


Your desire, Gentlemen, in so- 
liciting this audience which We 
grant you, was certainly to hear 
the voice of the Church on the sub- 
ject you are studying. What the 
Church wishes in this matter ob- 
viously depends on the concept she 
has of the human being. For the 
Church all men are equal in dig- 
nity before God; therefore they 
should also be equal in the free or 
necessary relations which unite 
them. 


... it is not simply a matter of 
a worker hired and paid for his 
labor, it is a matter of a man, a 
member of human society, who 
comes to cooperate for the welfare 
of that same society in the given 
industry .... A business does not 
monopolize initiatives which are 
outside its particular scope of ac- 
tivity and belong personally to the 
workers. Besides, a modern busi- 
ness firm does not disintegrate into 
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a game of technical functions co- 
ordinated in an anonymous man- 
ner. It unites, through contracts, 
associates whose responsibilities 
are different and hierarchical; but 
to whom work should give the 
means of fulfilling better and bet- 
ter their moral, personal, familial 
and social obligations. They must 
loyally render to each other a mu- 
tual service and if the concern of 
employers is to treat the workers 
as men, they should not be satisfied 
with utilitarian considerations: 
productiveness is not an end in it- 
self. 


Transcendent and absolute value 


On the contrary every man rep- 
resents a transcendent and ab- 
solute value: the Author of human 
nature has given him an immortal 
soul. Moreover He became Man 
and identified Himself morally 
with everyone who looks to others 
for the needs of life that he 
lacks: “As long as you did it to 


one of these, my least brethren, 
you did it to me.” (Matt. 25, 40) 
He Himself did not come in order 
to be served but to serve (cf. Matt. 
20,28) and He did not hesitate to 
give His life to save mankind. 
There is the origin of the high dig- 
nity of every human being and the 
responsibility of whoever takes a 
man into his service. 

That is why we eagerly hope 
that what you have accomplished 
during these days of study has 
brought not only enlightenment 
but also a deeper understanding of 
the difficulties of others, a mutual 
and more sincere benevolence and 
the- will to seek the necessary 
agreement on both sides with 
mutual respect and with constant 
solicitude for the general wel- 
fare. ... ; 

—Excerpts from Pope Pius XII’s 
address to the International Con- 
ference on Human Relations in Industry. 
Feb. 25, 1956. 
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To please and serve God... 


. .. We, knowing as We do the sentiments of Your Excellency, are certain 


that side by side with economic and material improvement, you will have 
very much at heart the elevation of the spiritual level, which may give to 
the former its true character and dignity, encouraging it and vivifying it 
with Christian charity, so that, class antagonisms and struggles being avoided 
or hindered, the mutual union and concord of all the citizens and consequent- 
ly of all the States, may be ever more firm. 

With these governmental aims, and with trust in the Providence of the 
Almighty, without whose help no house can be built solidly, no city guarded 
adequately, Your Excellency may serenely face the future, in accordance 
with the golden maxim of the greatest of your orators: "To please and serve 
God, and then to trust with courage.” . . . 


—Pius XII. To the President of Brazil. Jan. 19, 1956. 
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Truth, Charity, and the Critic 


Address of Pope Pius XIl to a Convention 
of Clerical Book Critics 


L’intimo conforto 


HE deep consolation We ex- 
perience in welcoming you to 
Our presence, beloved Sons 
and book critics, matches the keen 
solicitude that is Ours in Our func- 
tion as Pastor. For this entails, 
among other things, the obligation 
of earnest effort to guide the flocks 
of Christ to the healthy pastures 
of the spirit. And today these con- 
sist in large measure of reading. 
We take great pleasure in your 
elect gathering, therefore, for We 
seem to see in each one of you a 
strong and trusted collaborator in 
Our pastoral ministry, and in all 
of you a powerful dyke against the 
flood-tide of publications, of little 
or no value, which threaten to 
submerge the lofty dignity of hu- 
man nature in the mire of error 
or perversion. 


Necessary and noble 


There is no need here to. point 
out how great is the necessity, the 
nobility and importance of sound 
and upright criticism, since your 
own firm conviction of the con- 
siderable influence that reading ex- 
ercises on the customs and destiny 
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of the individual and the commu- 
nity have led you to undertake the 
arduous labor imposed on the critic 
by the vast literary production of 
our day. In a society like the pres- 
ent, so jealous of the right of free- 
dom of the press, criticism by 
honest men, based on a more sa- 
cred right, is certainly one of the 
most suitable means for preventing 
the spread of evil and above all 
its circulation under one pretext or 
another as a good. The legitimacy 
and necessity of intervention by 
a higher authority in certain cases 
of serious danger for souls must 
be firmly upheld. Yet criticism that 
is based on truth and ethics is 
perhaps more consonant with the 
mentality of modern man, who 
likes to form his own judgments 
and evaluations, where he can, 
with the help of the critic who has 
won his confidence. 


Technical as well as moral 
judgment 

But it is not your purpose to re- 
strict your activity to the moral 
aspects of a book. You also con- 
sider its other aspects, especially 
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the scientific, literary, and artistic, 
so that you may be thorough crit- 
ics, from whom the public, and 
even the experts, may expect as 
exhaustive a judgment as possible. 
It is clear that this thoroughness 
of Catholic criticism not only 
strengthens its authority with the 
public but earns for it approbation 
in the general culture, in line with 
the perennial tradition of the 
Church, always careful to follow 
the course and development of 
thought and form. The heights to 
which literature rises, or the 
depths to which it sinks, especially 
today, depend in large part on the 
critics, on the degree of perspicac- 
ity, honesty and intellectual cour- 
age they show they possess. 

Because such great responsibili- 
ties are assigned the critic, it is 
opportune to set forth some of the 
fundamental principles to which 
his work must conform if it is to 
accomplish effectively its aim of 
guiding minds along secure path- 
ways. 
Part of discourse deferred 
till later 

To do this, We shall consider 
separately the subject of criticism 


and then its object. Today we 
shall speak of the first and leave 
the discussion of the second (which 
seems the more important to Us) 
for another occasion, if the oppor- 
tunity arises. 


I 
SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


To guide and counsel others in 
choosing and evaluating their read- 
ing would not be a sensible func- 
tion were it not assumed that the 
readers are disposed to accept the 
suggestions of others. All the 
critic’s efforts would be vain with 
those who refuse to recognize his 
knowledge and competence and 
consequently have no confidence in 
him or his judgment. 


Of no value to closed minds 


It is possible to encounter read- 
ers whom the critic cannot reach 
because by nature or by faulty 
education they permit themselves 
to be seduced by an absolute and 
superior estimation of their own 
abilities and knowledge. Domi- 
nated by this subjective and delu- 
sive notion of sufficiency, they 
want nothing from the critic but 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, February 13-14, 1956. Italian text. Transla- 


lation by Alba Zizzamia. 


This was an address to a meeting of priests who are book critics. The meeting 
marked the tenth anniversary of the organization of ‘‘Ecclesiastici addetti alla 
critica del libro,’’ and was held under the auspices of His Eminence Alfredo Cardi- 
nal Ottaviani, Pro-Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office. Hon- 
orary president of the organization is His Eminence Clemente Micara, Vicar Gen- 
eral of Rome. In this address the Holy Father stated that the subject of criticism 
has two headings, the person who criticizes and the work criticized. In the pres- 
ent address, the Pope said, he would deal with the first ospect, leaving the sec- 


ond for a future discourse. 

















the confirmation of their own 
judgment, which they clasp as 
something certain and immutable. 
Rejection of his objective criti- 
cism by such persons, often based 
on prejudices of a false ideological 
order, should not discourage the 
critic. Such rejection is nothing 
more than proof of the psychologi- 
cal deformity of the readers in 
question. 


Must win confidence 
of reader 


Presupposing, therefore, a sound 
disposition on the part of the pub- 
lic, the critic will better accomplish 
his purpose the better he is able 
to win confidence. In fact, this is, 
so to speak, both the point of de- 
parture and of arrival for all criti- 
cism, whether it is the work of 
a single critic or whether—and 
more especially—it is the com- 
bined effort of the staff of a review. 


Needs knowledge, honesty, 
maturity 


If a reader turns to a critic, it 
is because he believes in the critic’s 
knowledge, honesty and maturity, 
both when the critic explains the 
content of the book and when, in 
doing so, he injects a motivated 
judgment, which, however, cannot 
be rejected. But how’ will the critic 
succeed in winning the confidence 
of the reader? In other words, 
what is the function of the critic 
and what may the public rightfully 
demand of him? 


Faculty for discernment 

The prime requisite has to do 
with the critic’s faculty for dis- 
cernment, first of all his ability to 
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read and understand correctly the 
book under review. It may seem 
superfluous to mention this, but 
not infrequently one comes upon 
a review which fails to meet even 
this first elementary requirement. 
It is evident that the careful— 
often patient and laborious—read- 
ing of a work must be free from 
preconceptions. Also the subject 
matter must be in a sufficiently 
familiar field. Hence a many-sided 
culture is necessary: a_ special 
knowledge of the subject treated 
in the publication and a broad gen- 
eral culture which makes it possi- 
ble for the critic to place the work 
in its own time and connect it 
with the predominant currents of 
thought in that time. 


The critic must judge 


But intellectual knowledge alone 
is not enough, for the critic is 
something more than a mere re- 
porter. He must give a judgment, 
the exposition of which requires 
special gifts of mind, both natural 
and acquired. 

The critic must first possess the 
capacity for judgment and evalua- 
tion, that is, for making a con- 
sidered application of special 
knowledge and general culture to 
the object under review. For this 
he must have broad vision, a ver- 
satile intellect, perception and 
understanding of the above-men- 
tioned connection, and the ability 
to point out errors, lacunae and 
contradictions. After this dispas- 
sionate consideration of the pros 
and cons, will come—by way of 
limitation and distinction—the Yes 
or No in each individual case. Only 
then may a piece of criticism re- 
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ceive its final form and be pre- 
sented for publication. 

The application of the aforemen- 
tioned gifts of mind, however, is 
subject to the influence of the will, 
the sensibilities and the character 
of the critic. In this regard other 
important requisites are demanded 
of him. 


Utmost objectivity 


To prevent the will and the sen- 
sibilities from having a negative 
effect on the critical judgment, the 
critic must aim above all at the 
utmost objectivity. His approach 
to the author must be one of good 
will and confidence until positive 
reasons, both certain and serious, 
prompt a different attitude. A 
critic given to fits of passion should 
never take pen in hand. Nobility 
of character and goodness of heart 
are always the best armor in any 
battle, and therefore in the field of 
criticism, too, where ideas and 
opinions meet in conflict. Nobility 
and goodness, however, are not to 
be confused with the naiveté and 
credulousness of a child, who lacks 
knowledge of men and experience 
of life. 


Honesty, incorruptibility, 
strength 


The critic may be endowed to a 
greater or less degree with the 
gifts and dispositions mentioned 
above, but in no way and in no 
case can he be lacking in honesty, 
incorruptibility and strength of 
character. The critic may never 
give false criticism, contrary to his 
own knowledge and conscience or 
contrary to objective truth, wheth- 
er this be to please the author, the 


publisher or the _ public—often 
prone to freakish likes and dislikes 
—nor even to follow his own in- 
clination. 


This is so whether the falsity 
lies in a twisted interpretation of 
the error or danger that the writ- 
ing represents or in the deliberate 
omission of certain observations 
that in all honesty should not be 
withheld. To every literary critic 
it must be possible to apply the 
testimony that the sworn enemies 
of the Redeemer, hypocritically but 
truthfully, gave Him when they 
tried to trap Him in His talk with 
the question: “Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Caesar, or not?”— 
“Master,” they said, “we know 
that thou art truthful, and that 
thou teachest the way of God in 
truth and that thou carest naught 
for any man; for thou dost not re- 
mard the person of men” (Matt. 
22:16). 


Firm but just 


The critic must be firm especial- 
ly in the serene and fearless state- 
ment of his judgment and in his 
defense of it, always within the 
strict limits of justice, when it is 
attacked. Just as a judge who lacks 
the courage to uphold the law 
should resign from his office, so 
should the critic who loves a quiet 
life more than truth. 


But this firmness must always 
avoid conduct typical of arrogance, 
almost as though a priori it were 
resumed by right that the truth 
favored the critic as against the 
author. Both are subject to the 


same law of service to truth, to 
which they are bound; but the 
critic expressly assumes besides 
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the obligation to serve truth with 
the utmost fidelity. 


Author has rights 


In any event, both author and 
critic must be aware that above 
them stands always the truth. Un- 
fair criticism is not merely an 
error of the intellect. It constitutes 
also a real wrong against the 
author, whose reputation, and not 
infrequently whose rightful inter- 
ests may be damaged by it. In that 
case, the critic has a specific obli- 
gation to retract. 

On the other hand, however, just 
and justified criticism should never 
be timidly withdrawn by the re- 
viewer, whatever the violence of 
his adversaries. That would be 
a deplorable lack of character and 
courage, and would undermine the 
confidence of the public, which is 
so necessary. For the public quite 
rightly demands that a critic stand 
on his word when this has been 
given in accordance with truth. 


II 
SOME BRIEF RULES 


Critics and criticism the world 
over should look upon and respect 
these as the most common funda- 
mental principles. To help keep 
them in mind, there are a few 
brief ordinary rules, formulated 
in various ways but substantially 
the same. It seems opportune to 
say a few words regarding some 
of them, since they are often 
quoted to justify a given thought 
or action. 


Without passion or partiality 


a) The first is the remarkable 
maxim which Cornelius Tacitus 


placed at the beginning of his cele- 
brated Libri ab excessu Divi Au- 
gusti and which was so widely used 
thereafter: sine ira et studio, 
namely, without passion or parti- 
ality (op. cit. I, 1). 

Correctly understood, this max- 
im expresses not only the standard 
of conduct for a judge but in gen- 
eral it should be respected in all 
human relationships. 

As an admonition it is directed 
especially to the historian, but com- 
mon sense finds it appropriate for 
the critic as well. He too must 
judge sine ira et studio, without 
prejudgments. 


Does not mean repression 
of truth 


But for this very reason he can- 
not be obliged to keep from show- 
ing his own honest sentiments, and 
much less from upholding, pro- 
vided it is true, his own ideology. 
It is lawful, for example, for a calm 
and moderate critic to express 
firmly and vigorously his indigna- 
tion against pornographic writing, 
which corrupts youth and does not 
leave adults unharmed. Nor can 
the literary critic, or even an ordi- 
nary Christian, be accused of parti- 
sanship who takes Christian truth, 
its purity and integrity, as his 
standard of judgment. 

After all, the same Tacitus, with- 
in the norm he set himself, often 
describes in tragic tones the des- 
potism of certain Emperors and 
deplores the corruption which has 
spread even into the highest cir- 
cles. He confides to his pages his 
own anxiety for the liberty that 
has been lost, and his plaint for 
the sunken grandeur of the ancient 
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Senate and the happy times of the 
austere Rome of the Fathers. 


Words exhibit thoughts 


b) Another maxim, which de- 
spite appearances is somewhat dif- 
ficult to understand and to practice 
is this: verbum oris est verbum 
mentis, that is, one says (or 
writes) what one thinks. The most 
obvious meaning is the following: 
the external word derives its 
sense and content from the inner 
thought. Therefore, he who wishes 
to know an author’s mind is to 
listen to his words, and, where 
there is no positive reason for 
doubt, he must keep to the words 
as the natural witnesses of the 
inner thought. 

Under this aspect, the person 
of the author, his life and tenden- 
cies must not be the point of de- 
parture for the critical study, but 
the work and what is expressed in 
it. The same maxim, however, is 
also a warning to the author that 
he will be judged on the basis of 
his words, which therefore must 
faithfully reflect his ideas and 
sentiments. If these are right, he 
will do his best to express them 
truly, bearing in mind that it is 
not always easy to think in one 
way and to write in another, that 
it is very difficult, in other words, 
to hide one’s inner thought without 
in one way or another revealing it 
in some phrase or nuance. 

For the writer the maxim, then, 
is an admonition to be sincere. 
For the critic, it marks the limits 
of his scrutiny and judgment. He 
is to confine himself to the clear 
objective meaning of the writing, 
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for his precise function is to judge 
the work and not the author. 


The objective meaning 

Therefore, whatever may be in- 
terpreted in a right sense he must 
interpret in that manner. This is 
a general norm and it is necessary 
for peaceful living and relation- 
ships among men. Apart from 
those cases where the objective 
meaning is doubtful, in which it is 
fitting to lean toward an interpre- 
tation that supposes the author’s 
rectitude, the critic must start with 
the assumption that the spoken or 
written words have a meaning in 
themselves and that, primarily, 
they are presented to the public 
only with that objective meaning. 

Now this objective meaning is 
precisely what it is the critic’s task 
to judge. If it is right, he will say 
so, even if elsewhere (and perhaps 
even from the work itself) it is 
clear that the author’s personal 
ideas do not conform to it. If in- 
stead the objective meaning con- 
tains an error or false statement, 
the critic has the duty to note it 
even if he has reason to believe 
that the subjective thought of the 
author is different and correct. In 
such cases, in consideration of the 
author, a just and kindly criticism 
can suggest the pertinent correc- 
tion of the words, but the erro- 
neous objective meaning is not 
thereby canceled out. 


Above all, charity 


c) We should like to mention 
also a third maxim: Super omnia 
autem caritas: above all, charity. 
This has been attributed to St. 
Augustine, probably incorrectly, it 




















seems. In any case, the phrase 
expresses exactly what it means. 
It is intended to resolve for prac- 
tical purposes the doubt which not 
infrequently torments the honest 
reviewer, that is, whether to give 
precedence to “truth” or to “‘char- 
ity.” 


Theory and practice 


It is clear in theory that there 
can be no objective conflict between 
“truth” and “charity,” if the latter 
means securing the true good of 
one’s neighbor and avoiding offend- 
ing him unjustly. But the question 
has to be dealt with in practice in 
every individual case. Let us sup- 
pose that the critic is faced with 
a choice: either to tell the whole 
truth—as he should—but which 
would offend or even harm the 
author at the expense—it would 
seem—of charity; or to obey what 
seems the duty of charity, by not 
mentioning the truth—which 
should not be suppressed—and ig- 
noring a serious error. 


Truth and charity in the 
Scriptures 


The critic then asks himself 
which course is preferable. His 
trouble grows if he searches the 
divine precepts, in which respect 
for truth and for charity are rec- 
ommended to the highest and an 
equal degree. 

The Lord indeed has said: Veri- 
tas liberabit vos (John 8:33). The 
Apostle of the Gentiles teaches, 
Plenitudo legis est dilectio. And in 
another passage, according to the 
Greek text a&AnGetovres 8: év ayary 


avénowpev els avrov Th TavTa (Ephes. 
4:15). That is: By adhering to 
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the truth, we grow up in char- 
ity in all things in Him 
[Christ]. The beloved disciple 
John, who could hardly emphasize 
charity enough to his own satisfac- 
tion, declared: Deus caritas est, 
God is love (1 John, 4:16). And 
again: In hoc cognovimus carita- 
tem Dei, quoniam ille animam 
suam pro nobis posuit; et nos debe- 
mus pro fratribus animas ponere 
(1 John 3:16): we, too, must lay 
down our lives for our brothers. 
But in the case of a man who of- 
fends truth and the integrity of 
doctrine, the same St. John gives 
us the strong injunction nec Ave ei 
dixeritis, not even a brief, fleeting 
greeting (2 John 1:10). 


Foundation and crown 

What norm must the literary 
critic follow, then, on the basis of 
these precepts in Holy Scripture? 
How is he to reconcile in his 
thought and conscience the appar- 
ent conflict? The “basis” of all 
things is “truth.” The “end” and 
the “crown” of all things is “char- 
ity.” The foundation must remain 
intact, otherwise all will crumble, 
including the “crown” and the 
“fullness.” But the foundation of 
truth is not enough, just as the 
foundation of faith is not enough, 
without charity, as the epistle to 
the Corinthians says, major autem 
horum est caritas (but the greatest 
of these is charity, 1 Cor. 18:13). 
In this text, and therefore with 
analogous meaning, is reflected the 
maxim quoted above, super omnia 
autem caritas. 


Consider reader as well 
as author 
In many instances, after all, it 
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will not be difficult to find the right 
solution if the critic is mindful 
that the precept of charity is bind- 
ing not only with respect to the 
author but also with respect to the 
reader. He can always find some 
way to prevent dangerous mis- 
understanding on the part of the 
reader, while being tactful in what 
he says of the author. 

We have thought it useful to 
mention some of these secondary 
maxims, because it seems to Us 
they express in more concrete 
terms than the general basic prin- 
ciples, what is required of the lit- 
erary critic. These must always 
preside over his delicate work, 


which is all too susceptible to over- 
sights, intemperances and weak- 
neses. They are essential if he is 
to merit and increase the confi- 
dence which the public places in 
criticism and they define the 
boundary between what is just and 
unjust in the fulfilment of his im- 
portant task. 

Reserving for another occasion, 
as We said in the beginning, the 
discussion of the second part (the 
object) of Our exposition, We in- 
voke upon you and upon your work 
the abundance of enlightenment 
and divine assistance, in pledge of 
which We impart Our paternal 
Apostolic Blessing. 


& 


Bond between Rome and Paris 


lt is with fatherly satisfaction that We learn of the new bond of friend- 
ship which is being formed today between the illustrious cities of Rome and 
Paris. In this happy event, We are pleased to recall the ages of history which 
so often saw these two capitals united in a single effort to promote Christian 


civilization. 


We pray that this act, symbolic of a closer brotherhood between cities 
both so renowned may encourage in the future cultural and artistic exchanges 
worthy of their noble past. May it develop fruitful contacts between two 
peoples who are heirs of one and the same tradition, and who bear, even 
now, a common responsibility in the defense of their patrimony and in the 


service of peace among men. 


Invoking upon this event and the noble intentions pervading it an abund- 
ant outpouring of graces, from the fullness of Our heart, we grant to the 
officials and to all the faithful gathered together for this occasion at Notre 
Dame de Paris Our fatherly Apostolic Blessing. 


—Pius XII. To participants in ceremonies in connection with bond of 
friendship between Rome and Paris. Feb. 1956. 

















Norms for the Translator 


Address of Pope Pius XIl to the International 


Federation of Translators 


Nous vous accueillons 


E gladly welcome you, gen- 
tlemen, who have gathered 
in Rome for the second 

congress of the International Fed- 
eration of Translators. This is the 
first time We have had the oppor- 
tunity of receiving you since the 
foundation of your association, and 
We should like to tell you how 
much We appreciate the work you 
are doing and the objectives for 
which you are striving. 


A varied sphere 


The profession of a translator 
is not exercised, as so many others 
are, within a well defined sphere. 
Some people practice this profes- 
sion as independent workers, often 
as a sideline to more important 
occupations. Others exercise it in 
the service of private or public 
organizations, institutions and of- 
fices. While some people specialize 
in oral translation as interpreters 
for international courts or assem- 
blies, many work for publication. 
But here again translating literary 
works entails demands of an en- 
tirely different nature from those 
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involved in the translation of scien- 
tific books. 


This variety, and especially the 
different conditions under which 
translators are employed, does not 
facilitate the establishment of pro- 
fessional associations, which are 
quite necessary today when every- 
one seeks to find in such groups 
an effective means of defending 
his economic interests, the support 
of collaboration and the assistance 
of friendship. 


We are pleased to see that the 
foundation of the International 
Federation of Translators has 
stimulated the formation of na- 
tional associations. You already 
unite a good number of the asso- 
ciations existing in Europe and 
your activity is beginning to 
spread to other continents. 


Intensification of international 
relations 


One of the characteristics of the 
present era is the intensification 
of cultural relations, not only 
among neighboring nations, but 
also among those which over the 
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centuries have developed along 
quite different lines. 

Among some of these nations 
the vigorous expansion of a utili- 
tarian technology has imperiled 
spiritual values. 

Among others, men are eagerly 
awaiting the time when they can 
put to use recent discoveries which 
will give new impetus to an econ- 
omy that is still rudimentary or 
insufficiently developed. Mutual en- 
richment is possible—and already, 
in spite of inevitable obstacles, ever 
greater and more frequent inter- 
changes are taking places. 


Mediator between cultures 


Now, the translator plays a role 
of primary importance in this 
process. He takes upon himself 
the delicate function of a mediator 
between cultures which are often 
very different. He must penetrate 
them both broadly and deeply, and 
assimilate their history and spirit 
completely enough to be able to 
pass from one to the other without 
danger of betraying their particu- 
lar characteristics. 


Thought and idiom 


You know by experience that 
translation does not consist simply 
of establishing an equivalence be- 
tween two logical systems of words 
and phrases. Neither can it be 
content with making the idea of 


a text clear without taking ac- 
count of the original’s nuances and 
allusions, and of the emotional re- 
action it aroused in its first 
readers. 

It is a matter of finding an exact 
balance between these elements, 
in which the author’s thought is 
fully revealed while his special 
idiom and the esthetic quality of 
his expression is respected as 
much as possible. 


Make it attractive but don’t 
misrepresent 


Doubtless you will meet with 
differences in sensibility among 
peoples who have developed in dif- 
ferent ways, and each of whom 
possesses its own world outlook. 

It is here that a great deal of 
intelligence and understanding is 
expected from the translator. For 
if it is unjust to misrepresent the 
original work under the pretext 
of making it more easily under- 
standable, it is also necessary not 
to repel the reader. The task must 
be prepared for him and he must 
be induced to make an effort which 
has been made attractive to him. 


The choice 


The choice of the work to be 
translated, insofar as it is left up 
to you, implies that you have taken 
a position. Far from being indif- 
ferent, your subject and the way 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, March 2, 1956. French text. Translation by 
Rt. Rev. Joseph C. Fenton. 
This was an address to the second congress of the International Federation of 
Translators. Several nations were represented at the congress—ltaly, France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Great Britain, Belgium, Norway, Yugoslavia, Canada, Argentina, Tur- 
key, and Japan. 
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you handle it reveal your intel- 
lectual and moral sympathies. 

The translator necessarily takes 
the part of the author, and gives 
him his admiration and respect. 
If he did not, how could he succeed 
in discovering the author’s inner 
thoughts, out of which the work 
itself has arisen and which ought 
to give the translator the key to 
understanding it? That is why it 
is important that you weigh your 
responsibilities and lift yourselves 
above merely utilitarian considera- 
tions. 


Scientific works 


The translation of scientific 
works appears in a special light. 
It is easy to see that the develop- 
ment of science brings with it an 
enrichment of the vocabulary it 
uses. This vocabulary draws its 
elements from a definite culture, 
to which it will be adapted. 

But if one passes into a different 
linguistic group, the newly created 
words often cannot be integrated 
just as they are without appearing 
as foreign elements difficult to ap- 
proach and use. An adaptation is 
necessary, therefore, in which the 
agreement of specialists interested 
in the use of new words is re- 
quired. 

Your international federation 
could certainly do very profitable 
work in the domain of unifying 
scientific and technical termi- 
nology. It is to answer this need 
that you have listed the matter 
on the program of your congress. 

We are convinced that, at the 
same time as it publicizes the func- 
tion of the translator and works 
to improve his social and economic 


status and to place at his disposal 
better instruments of work, your 
federation also helps him to arrive 
at a clearer view of his duties in 
regard to the modern world. 


Knowledge and docility 


A perfect translation, while it 
gives evidence of a _ profound 
knowledge of the languages con- 
cerned, also supposes a docility of 
mind and heart capable of finding 
at its source the inspiration which 
was responsible for the composi- 
tion of a work. 

The person who submits to such 
discipline certainly increases his 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
various forms of civilization. He 
becomes aware of the complexity 
of man’s aspirations and ideals. 
He must judge them and desire to 
promote the ideas and generous 
impulses which are capable of con- 
tributing to the erection of a stable 
and harmonious society. 


The universal Message: 
intact, understandable 


The Catholic Church, which 
wants to present its message of 
salvation to all races and cultures, 
knows this very well. Over the 
centuries, despite the development 
of living languages and the suc- 
cessive changes from a Hebrew to 
a Greek environment, then to the 
Latin world and to modern lan- 
guages, it has had to preserve in- 
tact the content of its doctrine and 
make it understandable to men of 
ail times. 

The translation of Holy Scrip- 
ture involves a supreme need for 
faithfulness and exactness in in- 
terpreting God’s word, It can 
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serve as a model and an ideal for 
all who take upon themselves the 
work of translating secular texts. 

Let such persons also set for 
themselves, as the noblest purpose 


of knowledge and all forms of good 
find in God Himself their end and 
perfection. 

Asking for you, your associa- 
tions and families the favors of 


of their work, this reign of truth, 


Heaven, We give you Our Apostolic 
love and peace, in which every kind 


Blessing. 


Woman's domain 


. . . Beyond doubt, the desire to affirm and defend spiritual values, to 
develop and deepen reciprocal knowledge and understanding among na- 
tions, leads you to discover not only unsuspected resources, but also suffer- 
ings and hardships which you might otherwise pass by without giving them 
the attention they deserve. From this, We are confident, will stem fruitful 
activities in the service of women, a discreet apostolate that will be very 
efficacious in preparing a more brotherly and humane world... . 

lt is a consoling sign, in this age of the triumph of science, which is 
extending the power of human activity beyond all forseeable limits, to see 
the formation of study groups like your own, oriented not toward an ex- 
pansion of technical conquests but toward an interior deepening, a search 
that is in no sense utilitarian but on the contrary disinterested and beneficent. 
Indeed, it was particularly fitting that a women's committee should turn 
resolutely in this direction. The natural vocation of woman, wife, and mother, 
the guardian of the home and of its privacy, invites her to reflect upon 
everything that concerns the destiny of individuals, their inward life, and 
the fundamental aspirations that underlie their concrete attitudes and prac- 
tical decisions, and govern their behavior. It is in this domain that woman 
acts with the greatest efficacy and happiness, and it is primarily in this field 
that she must strive to exert an enduring influence upon the development of 
a person, a family, and a whole cultural environment. . . . 


—Pius XII. To Women's Section of Committee for the Unity and 
Universality of Culture. Jan. 27, 1956. 














On the Priesthood 


Four Messages of Pope Pius XII: To the Spanish Pontifical College; To 


the Brazilian Pontifical College (an excerpt); To Repre- 


sentatives of the Spanish National Commission for 


Homage to the Pope (an excerpt); To the Pas- 


tors and Lenten Preachers of Rome 


A Life Beloved sons, fac- 
That ulty and students of 
Is Our Spanish Col- 
Hol lege of St. Joseph; 

Y beloved families of 
the newly-ordained priests of the 
College; and above all you—be- 
loved young priests with the sacred 
oils not yet dry on your hands, who 
have brought us the consolation 
of being able to congratulate you 
on one of the most solemn occa- 
sions of your lives. 


Another Christ 


“Gaudete,” we say—paraphras- 
ing a well-known text—, “gaudete 
quod nomina vestra scripta sunt in 
coelis” (Luke 10, 20); be glad— 
yes, be glad, not just because you 
have achieved the goal you longed 
for, not merely for having realized 
your greatest desire, but most of 
all because you are now ministers 
of the Lord—alter Christus, sacer- 
dos in aeternum. God has made a 
choice, for “non vos me elegistis” 
(John 15, 16); instead an elec- 
tion has taken place, a loving 
choice which sweeps you up from 


the earth and sets you once and 
for all on the road to God, just as 
if each of you were the chosen one, 
a new Aaron (cfr. Hebr. 5, 1-4). 


An impelling holiness 


It is a law of Providence, my 
dear sons, that there is no honor 
which fails to bring with it certain 
definite demands which are insep- 
arable from the office and duties 
on which the honor is based. “Cler- 
ici’—the Church’s law declares— 
“debent sanctiorem prae_ laicis 
vitam interiorem et exteriorem du- 
cere” (can. 124). A life that is holy 
before God and before men, with 
a holiness that tirelessly urges 
them on to the work of the aposto- 
late, recognizes no obstacles, never 
wavers before sacrifice—a holiness 
that impels others toward good- 
ness by its example, edifies the 
good and seals the lips of the 
wicked. Its coming and going— 
like that of a new sun—makes vir- 
tues grow; it soothes the righteous 
anger of heaven, draws down 
graces upon the earth, and at every 
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moment is the glory of God and 
the honor of the Church. 


Remedy for today: many 
holy priests 


In this century, people spend a 
great deal of time in useless discus- 
sion of evils and their remedies; 
often have We thought that one of 
the most effective remedies would 
be many holy priests! For history 
teaches that, wherever a holy and 
zealous priest has arisen, and has 
lived, in his footsteps as if by 
magic, everything has seemed to 
be rejuvenated, everything comes 
back to life; it reminds you of the 
desert, when a joyous fountain 
suddenly and unexpectedly bursts 
forth and quickly brings the fresh, 
green fields a victory over dryness 
and desolation. And caravans come 
from near and far to rejoice, to 
rest and to regain their strength 
amid the enchantment of the new 
oasis. 

But after all this has been said, 
you still might ask Us what We 
expect of you in particular at this 


moment. Perhaps we could reduce 
it to the following suggestions, 
which we offer you in a fatherly 
spirit as a lasting reminder of this 
family gathering. 


All things to all men 


As time passes, human progress 
can be observed in every branch 
of knowledge. Always try to mea- 
sure up to the loftiness of your 
mission in such a way that every- 
one—be he simple or learned—may 
find in you what he is looking for. 
Carry out your ministry as pastors 
and guides of souls with modesty 
but with self-assurance, adequately 
but without pretense, with humil- 
ity and yet worthily, in an edifying 
manner and at the same time with 
that reasonable authority which 
your ‘office requires. 


Sensitivity, preparation, courage 
As time passes, the internal or- 
ganization of the basic structure of 
society is developing rapidly. We 
are moving forward toward a more 
just distribution of the goods of 





Four messages on the priesthood delivered by the Holy Father during the first 





three months of the year are given here, two in full, and two in excerpt. The first 
was addressed to a group of newly ordained priests; the second to seminarians. The 
seminary itself is the subject of the third address. It was delivered on the occasion 
of the blessing of the corner stone for a new building to house the Spanish Ponti- 
fical College, to be erected as a gift to the Pope from the Catholic people and the 
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This collection of messages is climaxed by the Holy Father's address to the 
pastors and Lenten preachers of Rome at their special annual audience, giving them 
the benefit of his specific direction in the conduct of their apostolate. 

The first and third of these talks were translated from the Spanish by Rev. Austin 
Vaughan; the second, from the Portuguese by Manoel Cardozo; the fourth from 
the Italian by Rt. Rev. Charles E. Spence. For further bibliographical details, see 
the TPS Guide. 











production and of consumption, a 
closer approach between different 
social classes and a more reason- 
able attempt to meet the just de- 
mands of the human person. At so 
critical a moment in the history 
of the world, do not be lacking in 
the sensitivity needed to recognize 
what the problem is in each sepa- 
rate case, nor in the preparation 
necessary to solve it and the cour- 
age that is indispensible if you are 
going to remind each man of his 
duties as well as his rights. 





The goal in sight 


Finally, as life grows ever more 
diversified, it is continually becom- 
ing more difficult and more in- 
volved in every way; this creates 
a serious risk of loss of direction 
and of total confusion. See to it 
that your true priestly feeling will 
ever remind you of the unique 
supernatural goal to which you 
aspire, and of the right path to 
take in order to arrive there with- 
out getting lost on other roads. 
This is the single aim of your 
whole life of sanctity and of your 
apostolate, one which is far re- 
moved from merely human or tem- 
poral matters and concerns. The 
latter can easily become a disturb- 
ance to you and to your mission, 
with resultant harm to yourselves 
and souls, as well as to the truths 
and the lofty interests of the 
Church. 


Hope and pledge 

Beneath the chair of Peter you 
have heard the words which he 
himself heard one day from the 
lips of the Master: “do this in re- 
membrance of me” (Luke 22, 19). 
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You seemed to see the Holy Spirit 
Himself descending upon you from 
the glory of Bernini and transform- 
ing you; kneeling at the very spot 
from which the supreme voice of 
the Highest Pontiffs proclaims the 
sanctity of the Servants of God, 
you promised to follow the paths 
of priestly holiness. The start 
could not be better; Our desire is 
for you to continue and persevere 
to the end in a way worthy of such 
a beginning. As we look to the 
future from the heights of ad- 
vanced age to which Divine Provi- 
dence has allowed us to climb, it is 
a great consolation for Us to be 
able to speak like this to young 
men who are the hope of tomorrow 
and a pledge that the body of the 
Church will carry on. 

All this We ask of your loving 
Mother, the Virgin of Clemency; 
We ask it too of the glorious Patri- 
arch St. Joseph, your special pa- 
tron. From this moment forward, 
We want to bless your future min- 
istry, all the souls to be entrusted 
to your care, and all the holy ideals 
that crowd your mind at this mo- 
ment. We want to bless your col- 
lege, and the future college which 
you intend to offer Us as a precious 
reminder of these recent events. 
Finally our blessing goes to all 
your Spanish fellow-seminarians, 
to all the priests of Spain and to 
the whole great nation, which is 
always so close to Our heart. 


For the parents 


One word, and a very special 
one, for the happy parents of the 
new priests. Never have you shed 
more joyful tears than during 
these days. Once upon a time, 
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years ago, you made the sacrifice 
of offering your sons to the Lord, 
and today the Lord has paid you 
back with interest through all of 
these great consolations. As a re- 
ward for your generosity and to 
complete your justifiable joy, We 
want you to have a very special 
blessing of Ours today. 


—Pius XII. To the Spanish Pontifical 
College. Mar. 22, 1956. 


Man of 
Prayer 
and 


... Chosenfrom 
among the best stu- 
dents of your respec- 
tive seminaries; sent 
to Rome to receive or 
to complete your education in the 
center of the life of the Church; to 
drink of the sacred spring of 
knowledge, crystalline and clear, 
as it issues forth directly from 


Learning 


the unshakable rock of truth; to 
cultivate the priestly virtues here, 
where the ruins themselves ex- 
hort you to the acts of heroism 
that produce saints and crown 


martyrs,—the expectation of 
everybody in your regard is great: 
of the superiors who chose you, of 
the prelates who sent you, of the 
clergy and faithful of your great 
country, to whom you will shortly 
offer your cooperation, serving as 
models and guides, and among 
whom, because of the immensity 
of the field and the shortage of la- 
borers, it will be asked of each one 
of you to do the work of ten or 
more. 

That is to say, how much you 
ought to distinguish yourselves, St. 
Ignatius said “to outdo your- 
selves,” in reaching the highest 
possible achievement in learning 
and in virtue. 
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Culture, broad, profound and 
solid 


Today the field of knowledge has 
grown enormously; and the priest, 
especially the one destined to rep- 
resent the knowledge of the 
Church, ought to possess a broad, 
scientific, philosophical, and theo- 
logical culture. A broad culture; 
but even more, a profound and 
solid one. A mind open to prog- 
ress; but a judgment well formed 
and sure, capable of distinguishing 
real gold from fool’s gold, true 
progress from false progress, with- 
out compromising in any way the 
principles and the sound doctrine 
of the Church. Today in all fields 
there is often a lack of precision in 
ideas; and not only among out- 
siders (cfr. Mark 4, 11), but, it 
may be, among the very ones who 
want to serve truth better. And 
therefore, you who have been edu- 
cated in Rome must be the ones to 
indicate, beacon-like, the safe route 
that must be followed, and point 
out the winding course where 
there are shallow waters and cliffs 
to be avoided. For this it is evi- 
dent that a knowledge acquired 
hurriedly in a few days is not 
enough; what is necessary is a 
knowledge carefully meditated 
upon, deepened, and assimilated. 
For this purpose all the time spent 
on one’s education, conscientiously 
used to advantage, is not too much. 


Virtue well rooted in the soul 


Now, with regard to virtue: 
“Sicut misit Pater, et ego mitto 
vos” (John 20, 21), the Divine 
Master said to His disciples, whom 
He sent throughout the world as 
soon as their training was com- 


















pleted, not only to teach, but also 
to sanctify and to sacrifice them- 
selves, as He sacrificed Himself. 

In the candidate for the aposto- 
late, this presupposes a virtue well 
rooted in the soul, and one suffi- 
ciently firm not to suffer by the 
change of climate upon being 
transplanted from the protected 
soil of the seminary to the field of 
his future activity. 

For this purpose also, and even 
more so, all the time carefully used 
to advantage in the futherance of 
one’s education is but little. Who, 
for example, in the comfort of the 
seminary has not begun, at least, 
to be a man of prayer, or who, not 
knowing how to profit from the 
little sacrifices in the exact fulfill- 
ment of the rule and of his daily 
duties, will know later how to be a 
man of prayer and a man of sacri- 
fice — so often heroic! — in the 
midst of violent distractions and 
the absorbing toil of his apostolic 
ministry ? 


Worthy dispositions 

Beloved sons and exemplary 
seminarians! We know that your 
most dedicated superiors have tire- 
lessly inculcated this doctrine in 
you, in accordance with the magnif- 
icent development which St. Ig- 
natius gives it in the letter to 
which we have alluded.t Accept 
their educational efforts willingly, 
and with the sincere desire to 
profit from them, for upon this 
will depend primarily whether or 
not the desired fruits are produced. 
It is enough to recall to mind the 
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Apostolic College. Is it not true 
that the same education, well as- 
similated, formed the rock and 
columns of the Church; and that 
when it was rejected or ill-re- 
ceived, it was the undoing of him 
of whom the Evangelists say sad- 
ly: “qui fuit unus de duodecim”? 
(cfr. Matt. 26, 14) 


Minister of the sanctuary 


In conclusion, we shall repeat to 
you again what St. Ignatius said: 
“Videte igitur vocationem vest- 
ram, first, that you may rejoice 
and offer endless thanks to the 
Lord for such a gift; then, that you 
may ask for His special favor, in 
order that you-may live up to it, 
supplying on your own part great 
zeal and diligence, which certainly 
will be very necessary. Out of love 
for Jesus Christ, forgetting the 
past, like St. Paul, endeavor with 
all your strength to gain what you 
lack in knowledge and virtue, so 
that you may reach your goal” 
(cfr. l.c. pp. 498, 501), achieving, 
in so far as it is possible, the ideal 
of a worthy minister of the sanc- 
tuary, truly learned and exemplar- 
ily holy. ... 

—An excerpt from Pope Pius XII’s 


address to the Brazilian Pontifical 
College. Feb., 1956. 


A Fitting ... We believe that no 
Home special directions are 
for a called for in the pres- 
Saclay ent case; the under- 


taking is in such good 
hands that any sug- 
gestion would be superfluous. We 


*cfr. Monumenta Ignatiana: S. Ignatii de Loyola Epistolae et Instructiones, t. I 
pag. 495-510—letter of St. Ignatius commented on by the Pope in portion of this mes- 


sage not included in this excerpt.—Ed. 
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are sure that you will find a way 
to build a College which will be 
large and spacious, free of all os- 
tentation and exaggeration, yet 
well-adapted in every detail to the 
purpose which you are setting for 
yourselves. 

That means that you will take 
into account that it is destined to 
be first of all a house of spiritual 
formation, next a well-equipped 
center for higher studies, and last 
of all a home that will help human 
development as well. In short, it 
should be a College that will send 
young levites forth with a well- 
rounded preparation, one worthy 
of Rome, the head and center of 
the Church, and worthy of Spain, 
which is anxiously waiting to make 
them its guides and its pastors. 


Holy Father’s thanks 


Go, then, beloved Cardinals, 
who wear the Roman purple with 
so much honor; go, venerable 
Brother in the Episcopacy and all 
you esteemed sons; go and tell 
the good Catholic people of Spain 
that the Holy Father thanks them 
once more for their generosity and 
is eagerly waiting to see the full 
realization of their magnificent 
plans, which are destined to bring 
such great benefits to the whole 
Church in Spain, 

If Our Blessing can serve as a 
stimulus to others to devote them- 
selves to your work, or can stir up 
those already laboring to greater 
efforts, We bestow it in all its full- 
ness, with all that affection which 
Our paternal heart always re- 
serves for the noble Spanish na- 
tion, and with all the interest de- 
served by an idea*that is so beauti- 
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ful and destined to give such great 
glory to God. 

May the blessed Patriarch, St. 
Joseph, the special patron of the 
College, take your plan under his 
protection from this moment for- 
ward, and never abandon it until 
the day on which we all may gaze 
at his statue crowning the loftiest 
pinnacle of the whole building and 
pouring down from there his 
abundant blessings. 

—An excerpt from Pope Pius XII’s 
address to representatives of the 


Spanish National Commission for 
Homage to the Pope. Mar., 1956. 


Charity 
and the 


Priest 


This annual meeting 
with you, beloved sons, 
the Lenten preachers 
and the pastors of the 
city of Rome, is a very pleasant 
custom. Every year you gather 
about Us to consider the work you 
have completed, and above all to 
inspire yourselves to labor with 
ever increasing devotion in the 
chosen portion of the Lord’s vine- 
yard that has been entrusted to 
you by the loving providence of 
God. : 

Every year you come here to re- 
new your purpose of persevering 
in your efforts to make your ac- 
tivity of defence, of conquest, of 
positive construction increasingly 
ardent and enlightened, coura- 
geous, harmonious, and organic. In 
order to make Our own contribu- 
tion, as formerly, to your delibera- 
tions, here is the message that We 
should like to have impressed upon 
your minds. 


The Lord’s commandment 


Surely all of you remember the 
touching story related by St. Jer- 


















ome, in his Commentary on Gala- 
tians (bk. 3, chap. 6—Migne PL, 
tome 26, column 462), which you 
have probably made the subject of 
your meditations more than once. 
At Ephesus, the Apostle and Evan- 
gelist, St. John, used to be carried 
laboriously into the church by the 
hands of his disciples; and being 
unable by reason of his failing 
voice to speak at length, he con- 
tented himself with saying only 
this: Filioli, diligite alterutrum: 
Little children, love one another. 

Since they had an extraordinary 
veneration for the saintly old man, 
his disciples and brethren at first 
listened to this with attention and 
emotion; then they began to won- 
der at it; finally they made their 
feeling of weariness known and 
asked St. John the reason for this 
monotonous repetition. They were 
answered in words worthy of an 
Apostle: Quia praeceptum Domini 
est, et si solum fiat, sufficit: Be- 
cause this is the Lord’s command- 
ment; observe this, and you have 
done enough. 

We would address the same ex- 
hortation to you, dear sons, parish 
priests of Rome, during this sol- 
emn and yet intimate gathering. 
We feel sure that in repeating it 
We are interpreting the desire of 
Jesus, whose simple and faithful 
spokesman We wish to be today 
more than ever: Filioli: diligite 
alterutrum. Dear sons, love one an- 
other. This is the Lord’s com- 
mandment: quia praeceptum Dom- 
ini est. 


Love one another 


1. Diligite alterutrum: Above 
all, love one another, 
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Ah! We know well that priests 
love one another; We know they 
love one another, thanks be to God, 
more than would appear to a su- 
perficial and inattentive observer. 
But when the intense round of 
duty absorbs you and sometimes 
positively overwhelms you, when it 
fills all your days and at times 
forces you to spend sleepless 
nights, then your apostolic activity, 
which admits neither pause nor 
relaxation, may give the impres- 
sion that some of you are inter- 
ested only in yourselves and give 
very little thought to others ; name- 
ly, that there is very little love be- 
tween you. Of course, this is not 
so. Anyone who observes you more 
closely, who knows you intimately, 
is well aware that hardly any ma- 
terial or moral necessity can afflict 
any one of you, without the others 
coming quickly to his assistance. 
In this way, certain states of mind 
which seemed non-existent not 
only to others but even to your- 
selves become apparent; hence that 
eagerness, that affectionate solici- 
tude which are natural to you, but 
seemed inconceivable. Indeed you 
do love one another, dear sons; but 
you must love one another still 
more; for this is the Lord’s com- 
mandment. 

As a matter of fact, none of His 
commandments did He insist upon 
so much as this one of mutual love; 
consequently we find that few 
moral attitudes are so completely 
repudiated by Him as that of in- 
difference or, worse still, of hatred 
towards one’s own kind. He made 
the commandment of love His own, 
and presented it as the summing 


up of all His precepts, proclaiming 
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that in the end the whole world 
would be judged on the basis of 
this commandment. At the Last 
Supper, after the disappearance of 
Judas into the darkness of the 
night, Jesus assumed the tone of 
one demanding particular concen- 
tration and special attention, since 
He wished to sum up all His teach- 
ing, and murmured: Filioli, adhuc 
modicum vobiscum sum: Little 
children, yet a little while I am 
with you; and then He continued: 
mandatum novum do vobis: A new 
commandment I give you: ut dili- 
gatis invicem, sicut dilexi vos: that 
you love one another, as I have 
loved you. In hoc cognoscent hom- 
ines quia discipuli mei estis, si di- 
lectionem habueritis ad invicem 
(John, 13, 30-35) : By this shall all 
men know that you are My dis- 
ciples, if you have love for one an- 
other. These words He spoke with 
infinite tenderness, as it were, 
weighing every syllable, in order 
that they might imprint them in 
their minds and engrave them in 
their hearts. 


Special relevance for priests 
These words of the Divine Mas- 


ter, addressed to all Christians, 
surely have a special relevance for 


priests. The latter, as We have 
often insisted, must possess all the 
virtues, for on these depends in 
large measure the fruitfulness of 
their ministry. My dear sons, sup- 
pose that along with faith, hope, 
humility, and purity you did not 
also have the ardent and active 
charity prescribed by Jesus, would 
those other virtues be of any value 
to you? Surely not. In fact, al- 
though we should speak with the 


tongues of men and of angels, al- 
though we had the gift of prophecy 
and could work miracles, and did 
not have charity, it would profit us 
nothing; nay, we should be noth- 
ing: nihil sum: says the Apostle 
(1 Cor. 13, 1-3). 


Mutual understanding in 
difficulties 


a) This mutual charity will 
cause you not only to avoid every 
improper act (this need hardly be 
mentioned!), but every harsh 
word as well and every deliberate 
uncharitable judgment. Priests are 
often the object of more or less 
hostile attacks, which often go so 
far as downright calumny, or a 
perverse interpretation of their 
words, or a malicious distortion of 
their acts. Sometimes the faithful 
themselves, perhaps without mean- 
ing any harm, join forces to make 
the life of the priest very difficult; 
like Jesus in the Garden of Olives, 
the priest is often assailed by sad- 
ness, weariness, and fear. 

So you see, beloved sons, how 
supremely necessary love for one 
another is among you; how indis- 
pensable is mutual understanding 
and profound esteem for one an- 
other. These qualities will keep 
you from misinterpreting the 
words and deeds of your fellow- 
priests and will make you prompt 
to understand them with frater- 
nal benevolence and to defend 
them from attacks of every de- 
scription. 


Foresee needs, anticipate wishes 


b) Charity will likewise enable 
you to foresee what your brethren 
may have need of ; it will make you 
















solicitious to provide for those 
needs, and careful to anticipate 
their very wishes. 

Consider this: one of your con- 
fréres may stand in need of advice, 
he may be seeking comfort and 
waiting perhaps for urgent assist- 
ance; go to him, offer him gener- 
ously whatever lies within your 
power; you may be sure that help- 
ing a fellow-priest, sustaining and 
encouraging him, giving him fresh 
hope, even admonishing him affec- 
tionately, is the most divine of all 
divine works and the most accept- 
able to Jesus, the eternal High- 
priest. 

There are occasions when, with- 
out timely and fraternal interven- 
tion by one of you, a priest’s mind 
may become confused, his zeal may 
be lessened, and his apostolic ardor 
seriously dampened. Accordingly, 
We bless, with all Our heart, those 
priests who spend themselves gen- 
erously to the advantage of their 
fellow-priests; and even more, if 
they give encouragement with pa- 
ternal tenderness to young priests, 
those tender plants, compelled by 
the urgency of the apostolate to 
face too soon the violence of the 


winds and the tempests of the 


world. Only in Heaven can such a 
work of salvation and sanctifica- 
tion be fittingly rewarded. 


Join forces 

c) We should like to point out 
here one means admirably adapted 
to the manifestation of fraternal 
charity among you. You know, be- 
loved sons, how hard it is to ac- 
complish great things alone, and 
how practically impossible to do 
everything by one’s own unaided 
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efforts. Be ready therefore and de- 
clare your readiness, to join your 
forces; respond generously to 
every call made upon you by your 
brother-priests, whenever they ask 
your help in exercising their apos- 
tolic ministry. 

Naturally, the right order of the 
apostolate, and the prescriptions of 
Canon Law as well (can. 465), re- 
quire that each of you should re- 
main habitually at his own post of 
duty; but when legitimate author- 
ity not only permits but even urges 
you to assist one another in turn, 
your charity must enable you to 
overcome every obstacle. In this 
way, you will not only unite your 
forces, but even multiply them. 


Especially those in your care 


2. Diligite alterutrum: Love one 
another ; but direct your love more 
particularly towards those who are 
confided to your care. 

Without a doubt our charity 
ought to be universal in its scope 
and embrace all mankind; every 
man, indeed, is a creature of God, 
made in His likeness, and called to 
eternal beatitude. 

Nevertheless, the right ordering 
of charity can admit, nay, pre- 
scribes certain degrees. It is not 
improper, therefore, that your 
time and your energy should be 
dedicated chiefly to the souls who - 
more especially belong to you, 
seeing that the Church has en- 
trusted them to your care. To- 
wards them you must direct your 
particular interest; for them you 
must sacrifice yourself whole- 
heartedly. 
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Self-sacrifice 


a) A continuous sacrifice of self, 
before all else. 

Observing the necessary order, 
for instance, regular office hours 
which are the means and result of 
order, priests have a sacred obli- 
gation to do as much as possible to 
afford the faithful ready access to 
their ministrations in all their 
spiritual needs. This holds good 
especially with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, 
which must never be refused when 
asked for legitimately, even from 
devotion. We particularly recom- 
mend that daily Communion be 
made possible and even easy. The 
Church earnestly desires this; and 
by her recent modification of the 
Eucharistic fast, she manifests her 
desire to open still more widely the 
doors of the Tabernacle to her 
faithful children. 


Joyous dedication 


b) Your dedication of self must 
be joyous. 

We are well aware, and We 
mentioned it at the beginning of 
our discourse, how much it costs 
the priest to be ready and willing 
to perform all his duties, spiritual 
as well as temporal, especially in 
difficult times like the present, and 
to answer every call that is made 
upon his time and energy. We 
Ourselves are saddened to learn 
with what heavy burdens many of 
you are laden, almost beyond your 
strength, my dear sons; but this 
fatherly sympathy of Ours does 
not dispense Us from putting you 
on your guard against a danger 
that may originate from your ex- 
cessive labours; the danger, name- 


ly, that these pastoral activities 
may not only make you ill-natured 
but may even cause you to give 
way to ill temper and so to be- 
come less gentle, less courteous, 
less charitable in fact, than your 
people have a right to expect. One 
can readily imagine what great 
harm such a disposition can do to 
souls. They come to you as their 
father, almost always with anxious 
hearts, and doubtful minds. Now 
since charity is patient and kind 
(1 Cor. 13, 4) ; since “love feels no 
heaviness and knows not weari- 
ness” (Imitation of Christ, bk. 3, 
ch. 5, par. 4), it can work the mir- 
acle of keeping a smile always on 
your face. Who can estimate the 
benefits that accrue to souls from 
the gladness of a priest, as he an- 
swers every call with readiness 
and joy, as though God Himself 
were calling? 


Answers to questionnaire 


3. One final word We most ear- 
nestly desire to say to you, beloved 
sons. 

During the past few days We 
have given attentive consideration 
to the answers made by you to the 
questionnaire sent out by the Vi- 
cariate of Rome. We need hardly 
say what motives for Our paternal 
consolation We have found in 
them, emphasizing as they do so 
much spreading of light, such vig- 
orous life, such fervent apostolic 
work in the parishes of Rome in 
every section of the city. All this 
is due to your spirit of abnegation 
—We would call it heroic—and to 
the consequent energy with which 
you spend yourselves, attaining a 
rhythm and intensity in your work, 
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which might be called superior to 
the energy that you normally have 
at your disposal. 

However, the same careful scru- 
tiny of these reports has revealed 
a few shadows in the picture, 
which you have been willing to 
bring into evidence with great 
frankness. To assist in dispelling 
these shadows, We shall do what 
lies in our power, in order that 
your willingness to spend your- 
selves without rest and without re- 
serve may find corresponding and 
seasonable aid, as well as precise 
directions, from Us. In this way 
your work is sure to become in- 
creasingly coordinated, organized, 
and efficient. 


Union of minds and hearts 


Still it is necessary on your part 
to reach that-eomplete union-ot 
minds and hearts, which is the 
noblest effect of charity. The 
battles we have to win for the 
sanctification of souls, for the 
safety of family life, and for the 
. preservation of the Christian as- 
pect of the city of Rome are so im- 
portant that you must unite your 
forces into a common effort. You 
must not look to your personal in- 
terests, your petty jealousies, your 
own dislikes; all these things must 
be consumed in the fire of an effi- 
cacious charity. It is this united 
action that you must inculcate in 
all those who help you, whether 
they are organized in the Catholic 
Action groups, or in other societies 
blessed by the Church, or whether 
they are working outside all the 
associations. “Multitudinis .. . 
credentium erat cor unum et anima 
una” (Acts 4, 32). Thus the Acts 


of the Apostles, as you well know, 
speaking of the early Christians. 
This ought to be said of all of you, 
and of all your parishioners. 

Christians in civic and political life 

There is one particular remind- 
er that We wish to give to those 
Christians, who are concerned 
with civic and political activities. 
Even there they must serve Christ 
both in word and deed, whether as 
individuals or as members of a 
group. If anyone is tempted to 
make use of Christianity as a 
means of climbing the treacherous 
heights of personal ambition, he 
must be frankly admonished, es- 
pecially if he is induced by ignoble 
motives to attack the concord and 
unity of his fellow-Christians. The 
dangers continue to be exceedingly 
serious, and the work enormous to 
which you are called. You must 
be able to resist and to renounce 
not only your personal wishes— 
this is obvious—but even your own 
ideas, which may appear to you, 
and indeed may be, right and con- 
genial. The unity that We recom- 
mend is the fruit of charity; now 
charity always involves a partial 
or total sacrifice of what we have 
and of what we are. But this sacri- 
fice is sweet and fruitful of good. 

Filioli, diligite alterutrum. Love 
one another. This is the admoni- 
tion of your Father; this is the. 
word that We keep repeating to 
you with infinite tenderness. 

And now, dear sons, Lenten 
preachers and parish priests, with 
a full heart We impart to you and 
to all your diligent labours Our 
Apostolic Benediction. We should 
also like to express the hope that 
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the new Order of Holy Week, 
which is being put into effect this 
year for the first time and which 
makes it possible for a greater 
number of the faithful to assist at 
those grand and venerable cere- 
monies of the Liturgy, may pro- 
duce the hoped-for spiritual fruits 
and may contribute to the increase 


St. Ignatius 


of piety and Christian life through 
meditation upon the Passion, 
Death, and Resurrection of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom be 
honor and glory forever. Amen. 


—Pius XII. To the Pastors and Lenten 
Preachers of Rome. 
Feb. 14, 1956. 


. one seems to see him still—small in stature, serious in countenance, 
modest yet respected, limping slightly, but with his face always bright with 
the fervor of charity, with eyes flaming with zeal for souls, and with some- 
thing in his whole figure which reminded people of heaven and spoke of 


God. ... 


—Pius XII. To members of an Italian Jesuit-sponsored pilgrimage. 


Charity: foundation and mark 


Jan. 5, 1956. 


. . . Christ our Lord taught that charity is a sort of foundation on which 
the whole law is based and is the peculiar mark whereby pursuers of Christian 
wisdom may be distinguished from others. It is, therefore, little wonder that 
this excelling virtue dwells particularly in the souls of those who strive to 
attain the summit of evangelical perfection. . . . 


—Pius XII. On St. Peter Nolasco. Jan. 19, 1956. 














Baie ok? 


No Peace in Materialism 


Address of Pope Pius XIl to Members 
of the Vatican Diplomatic Corps 


Les Paroles si élevées 


R. Ambassador : 

The distinguished and cor- 

dial words with which 
Your Excellency has expressed the 
sentiments of his illustrious col- 
leagues are a tribute We prize most 
highly. They emphasize once again 
the respectful deference which the 
diplomatic corps accredited to the 
Holy-See has on many occasions 
shown towards Our humble per- 
son. We welcome with pleasure 
this opportunity of expressing Our 
gratitude. 


Constant efforts for peace 

It has pleased you, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, to recall Our efforts on be- 
half of peace. Peace is, in fact, 
one of Our most constant preoc- 
cupations. From the day after Our 
election to the heavy burdens of 
the Sovereign Papacy, when We 
delivered a radio address to the 
entire world, until the present 
time, We have unceasingly prayed 
to heaven and used all the means 
at Our disposal to urge men of all 
opinions and nationalities to seek 
sincerely those spiritual values for 
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March 4, 1956 


which individuals and _ peoples 
yearn. 

Peace! Who can estimate its 
worth and benefits? Would that 
We could arouse a more fervent 
desire for it throughout the world, 
so that individuals and groups 
would henceforth consent to make 
the greatest and most personal 
sacrifices in order to protect, pre- 
serve and strengthen it. How We 
wish men and nations would pre- 
fer it to the satisfactions of ego- 
tism and selfishness. How We hope 
that the pressure of world opinion 
will curb resistance and foolish 
stubbornness, make it necessary . 
everywhere to settle even the 
sharpest disputes amicably and 
force the acceptance of arbitra- 
tion and compromise, through 
which many irreparable evils can 
be avoided. . 

We often hear the present age 
characterized—not without a trace 
of complacency—as the era of the 
“second technical revolution.” In 
spite of the prospect of a better 
future which this characterization 
seems to imply, it is necessary to 
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emphasize the permanency of suf- 
fering and of political and eco- 
nomic insecurity among the most 
fortunate peoples as well as in un- 
derdeveloped areas. 


Dangers of the materialistic spirit 


The bitter experiences of the 
past century should be enough to 
explain this. Were not promises of 
a technically and economically per- 
fect world made then as they are 
now? Did they not lead to cruel 
disillusion? The social upheavals 
brought about by the application 
of science in a spirit that was too 
often materialistic ruined the ex- 
isting order without replacing it 
with a better or stronger one. 


Church’s view 


The Church, on the other hand, 
has never lost sight of man’s real 
needs and has dedicated herself to 
the mission of preserving the true 
stability of his existence. She 
knows that man’s temporal destiny 
finds its sanction and fulfillment 
only in eternity. Without in any 
way denying the achievements of 
science and technology, she keeps 
them in their proper place and 
gives them their true meaning. 


They must serve man without up- 
setting the balance of all the rela- 
tionships which make up the plan 
of his life—family, property, pro- 
fession, community and state. 


Man’s dignity 

To base the security and stabil- 
ity of human life only on an in- 
creasing quantity of material 
goods is to forget that man is pri- 
marily a spirit created in God’s 
image. He is a being responsible 
for his actions and his destiny and 
capable of ruling himself. He finds 
in these facts his highest dignity. 
It is right to defend this freedom 
against outside restraints, against 
the threat of social systems which 
paralyze it and make it illusory. 


Hierarchy of values 


But the very person who wages 
this battle must realize that eco- 
nomics and technology are useful 
and even necessary forces so long 
as they are subservient to higher 
spiritual needs. They become 
harmful and dangerous only when 
they are given undue predomi- 
nance and the dignity, so to speak, 
of ends in themselves. It is the 
task of the Church to assure re- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, March 5-6, 1956. French text. Translation 


by N.C.W.C. News Service. 


This was an address to diplomats of 42 nations gathered to extend their greet- 
ings to the Holy Father on the occasion of his 80th birthday. Prior to the Pope's 
discourse, Count Vladimir d'Ormesson, French Ambassador to the Holy See, pre- 
sented the Holy Father with 49 volumes of writings on peace and international 
relations. In making the presentation Count d'Ormesson told the Pontiff that ‘‘this 
homage is given to honor Your Holiness’ 17 years of work for peace . . . which 
in the present situation continues to assume the highest importance for a world 


struggling amidst so many perils.” 
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spect for this system of values and 
to subordinate the elements of ma- 
terial progress to truly spiritual 
goals. 


Not in trade alone 


Governments which follow a 
policy inspired by these principles 
will maintain an internal strength 
against which militant material- 
ism will shatter itself. Material- 
ism will strive in vain to dazzle 
these governments with the lure 
of a false peace. The road to such 
a peace, it will be claimed, lies in 
the establishment of economic 
relations or the exchange of tech- 
nical experiences. May the peoples 
who set out on this road go forth 
with prudence and a reserve in- 
spired by a keen desire to safe- 
guard spiritual values. May they 
always remember that they are 
being guided in a direction that 
does not and cannot lead by itself 
to true peace. 


Not in slogans 


Slogans like “national unity” 
and “social progress” should not 
deceive us. For militant material- 


ism, “‘peacetime” means only a 
truce, a precarious truce during 
which it awaits the social and eco- 
nomic collapse of other peoples. 


True Peace 


That is why We are appealing to 
all who want peace and unity for 
mankind. With the help of God, 
such generous souls are becoming 
more numerous every day. They 
victoriously oppose their ideal of 
light and love to error and evil. 
Convinced that nothing solid can 
be built on sand, they rely on eter- 
nal truths that cannot be shaken 
by even the most categoric denials. 
For what human reason has long 
groped for, God in His goodness 
has shown to men in the person of 
His beloved Son. “For He Himself 
is our peace.” (Eph. 2, 14) 

In His name and on behalf of 
peace for all humanity, We thank 
you again, gentlemen, for the trib- 
ute you have just paid Us. We ask 
the most abundant divine favors 
for you and the countries you rep- 
resent and give you Our Apostolic - 
Blessing. 


x 


Business, labor, government 


. . . the guidance of the affairs of state only makes progress when it can 
confidently rely upon a sensible and cooperative relationship between man- 


agement and labor. ... 


—Pius XII. To a group of Austrian industrialists. Feb. 19, 1956. 














The Education of Children 


Three Messages of Pope Pius XII: To the Italian Association of Catholic 


Schoolmasters 


. . . To the Italian Educational Association (an excerpt) 


... To Teachers Affiliated with the Center of Roman Oratories 


Nov. 4, 1955 


The 
Ideal 


Schoolmaster 


Our heartfelt joy 
at seeing you gath- 
ered before Us in 
such great num- 
bers to celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of the Catholic Teachers’ 
Association, beloved sons and 
daughters, is like the joy of a man 
who, having sown in late autumn 
and hopefully cultivated his crop 
for a long time, watches the wav- 
* ing expanse of his harvest. He 
sees in the swollen sheaves the 
promise of a better future. 

It is right for your rejoicing 
to be united with Our own. It is 
so ardently expressed and seems 
to be re-echoed by the majesty of 
this great basilica as if it were a 
hymn of thanksgiving to God, in 
Whom all good and productive 
work finds its beginning and 
growth. 

Ten years of diligent efforts, 
of struggles won and conquests 
achieved in the arduous and ex- 
acting field of education—such is 
the priceless gift you want to offer 
today to the Vicar of Christ who, 


Oct. 24, 1955 


Dec. 31, 1955 


as you well know, holds children 
close to his heart and, through 
them, the future destiny of both 
the Church and your country. 
The country’s destiny 


After parents, who is more re- 
sponsible for the religious and 
secular destiny of the country than 
its elementary school teachers, 
through whose hands, according to 
law, all children must pass? To 
you, therefore, We express Our 
gratitude and that of civil society 
for the good results you have 
achieved during the past ten years. 
Along with families, We anxiously 
watch as you advance in the work 
you have already begun, thanks to 
the alert determination of your 
organization. 

Will Catholic teachers in the 
future live up to Our hopeful ex- 
pectations? There is no doubt that 
they will, for they have given sin- 
gular evidence of it in the past. In 
fact, the original idea for the asso- 
ciation and its first steps—taken 
at the beginning of 1944 while war 
still scourged the soil of your 
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country—are attributable to the 
enlightened courage of a group of 
valiant Catholics. 

Once you were effectively organ- 
ized, you wanted guidance from 
Us on the paths you should follow. 
This We were happy to give you 
at the memorable audience of No- 
vember 4, 1945, the date which, 
with filial devotion, you have es- 
tablished as the birthday of your 
association. 


Accomplishments of the 
Association 


A fortunate date it was, because 
what We asked and implored from 
the Divine Master, Jesus, Giver of 
all graces, and what We sought 
from your efforts has today become 
a visible and splendid reality. The 
Catholic Teachers’ Association is 
now established in all dioceses and 
provinces. It has 1,310 sections 
and its members include 80 per 
cent of Italy’s teachers. 


This has been achieved, no 
doubt, because there is to be found 
in very few groups, as there is in 
yours, such complete moral sound- 
ness and such a conscious serious- 
ness of aims. It has also been 
achieved because your association 
has worked tirelessly to bring to- 
gether and preserve these precious 
qualities under the banner of Jesus 
Christ, sole Master of adults and 
the young. 

We praise the careful work you 
have done in preparing national 
and provincial instructors to pro- 
vide teachers with both religious 
and professional training. 

We cannot fail to express Our 
pleasure with the dignified and 
intelligent way in which you have 
tried to obtain just economic and 
legal improvements without yield- 
ing to the exhortations of a facile 
demagogy, which is always inau- 
spicious and especially so in school 
matters. 





Ten thousand Italian Catholic primary school teachers were present in St. Peter's 
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Basilica on Nov. 4, 1955, to hear this address of the Holy Father and frequently 
interrupted him with enthusiastic cheers. The audience climaxed a convention of 
the Italian Association of Catholic Schoolmasters to which 80 per cent of Italy's 
grade school teachers belong. The translation is one released by N.C.W.C. News 
Service. 

The second address in this group (we are printing an excerpt only) was deliv- 
ered to members of the Italian Educational Association. The Holy Father's visitors 
were in Rome for a series of continuation courses. The organization, established 
30 years ago, maintains 27 schools to train teachers for many of Italy's 600 in- 
fant schools. The translation is by Rev. Pascal P. Parente. 

The third message was addressed to more than 500 catechetical teachers affili- 
ated with the Center of Roman Oratories, which operates 52 catechetical schools. 
The occasion for the Pope's words was the Center's tenth anniversary. The trans- 
lation is by Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan. For bibliographic data on these three talks, 
see the TPS Guide section of this issue. 
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We must also point out that your 
numerous and united presence has 
enabled Catholics to win an ab- 
solute majority at all meetings of 
an electoral nature. 

Thus We express Our satisfac- 
tion with your very valuable work 
and urge you to continue it with 
the same dedication and at the 
same pace as in the past, so that 
the grace of Jesus, Friend of chil- 
dren, may always shine where the 
young people of Italy spend their 
most beautiful years. 


Some norms for the teacher 


But you also want to hear a 
word of encouragement from Us 
along with some simple, though 
necessarily incomplete, thoughts 
as to what a teacher should be and 
what he must know, desire and do 
in order to be worthy of the high 
calling entrusted to him. 

1) First of all, what should a 
teacher be? 

Some people seem to think that 
the word “teacher” means more 
than the simple word “school- 
master” and are inclined to replace 
the latter with the former. It does 
not seem proper to Us to do this, 
beloved sons and daughters. You 
are right in continuing to call 
yourselves Catholic schoolmasters. 


Not just communication 
of knowledge 

“Schoolmaster” is the highest 
title that can be given to a teach- 
er. The schoolmaster’s function de- 
mands something higher and more 
profound than the function of the 
person who merely communicates 
a knowledge of things. 

The “schoolmaster” is a person 
who knows how to create a close 


relationship between his own soul 
and the soul of a child. It is he 
who personally devotes himself to 
guiding the inexperienced pupil 
towards truth and virtue. It is he, 
in a word, who molds the pupil’s 
intellect and will so as to fashion 
as best he can a being of human 
and Christian perfection. 

Thus it must not be thought 
that, because he teaches in an ele- 
mentary school, a schoolmaster 
worthy of the name has but little 
right to the unconditional and 
complete respect of his country. 
In elementary school people learn 
the basic elements which are for 
everyone the foundation of future 
intellectual development and which 
are in most cases the only scholas- 
tic heritage they will have at their 
disposal throughout their entire 
lives. 

What, then, should you be? 


Imitate the Divine Teacher 


True schoolmasters must be 
complete persons and_ integral 
Christians. That is, they must be 
imitators of the only Divine Mas- 
ter, Jesus Christ. 

Let Us tell you of Our grief, 
beloved children, at seeing here in 
Italy more and more schools where, 
in a seemingly harmless way and 
under specious pretexts, Jesus is 
in reality ignored or, worse still, 
where pupils are taught to fight: 
Him and to exclude Him wherever 
He is found—in minds, in hearts, 
in families and in society. What 
could they learn inside those dese- 
crated walls, poor little boys and 
girls, from teachers who do not 
teach the truth, who do not point 
out the path, who do not know— 
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and who therefore cannot indicate 
—the road that leads to true life? 

Fortunately, the large majority 
of elementary school teachers have 
often reaffirmed their intention 
not to betray in any way the chil- 
dren entrusted to their care. Other 
groups may have retreated from 
such an intention. But you have 
been courageous and have over- 
come all threats and blandish- 
ments. 


Live your faith 


It is not enough, beloved sons 
and daughters, that you have de- 
clared yourselves Catholic. It is 
also necessary to live your faith. 
It is not enough, therefore, merely 
to expound the truths to be be- 
lieved and point out the path to 
be followed. Above all it is neces- 
sary that your children see you 
practice what you teach. If they 
do not, the effectiveness of your 
teaching will be quite limited. 


Become as children 


We urge you, therefore, to 
pledge yourselves to an integral 
Christianity. In order that the 
goal We are setting for you may 
not seem too ardous, We shall point 
it out in words which the Divine 
Master used in addressing the 
multitudes of his listeners: To 
enter the kingdom of heaven, be- 
come as these children—efficiamini 
sicut parvuli (Matt. 18, 3)—pure, 
simple, humble and generous. 

2) What should you know? 


Men in miniature 


You must not think that because 
children—the object of your edu- 
cational work—are young, you can 
be content to be humanly, spiritu- 


ally or morally mediocre. It is well 
known, in fact, that the more one 
works with “little ones” the more 
necessary it is to have ability. Does 
not the Creator of the vast uni- 
verse of stars, whose movements 
He directs with admirable har- 
mony, show equal power and wis- 
dom and arouse an even greater 
sense of amazement when He regu- 
lates the imperceptible motions of 
the atom and its parts? Those who 
have called children “men in mini- 
ature” have indirectly claimed 
for teachers a not inconsiderable 
greatness of soul. 


Pedagogy 

We shall not speak, of course, 
of the knowledge you must have 
so that you can impart it to a child. 
But, although the case of a teacher 
who does not know what he should 
teach his students is inconceivable, 
it is not impossible to notice in 
some teachers a certain lack of 
preparation as to the manner in 
which such teaching should be im- 
parted or as to the purpose it 
should have. You must know a 
child by observing him and you 
will achieve this if you observe 
him directly and make diligent use 
of the help pedagogy offers you. 

A child is a small fragile being, 
completely helpless in the face of 
life, who grows and blooms like 
a spring flower. He is a small 
being in search of motion and play, 
loving everything that helps him 
to feel already grown up, already 
independent and increasingly re- 
sponsible for his own actions. 

Exceptionally varied in their ap- 
pearance and needs, some children 
are marked by retarded physical 
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development. Others give concern 
because of their precocity, intel- 
lectual as well as moral. There 
are those who are, altogether re- 
tarded, while others give promise 
of great and beautiful things be- 
cause of their extraordinary intel- 
ligence or uncommon diligence. 
Some are restless and turbulent, 
others calm and contemplative. 


The art of expression 


It is not enough to know chil- 
dren. You must also know how to 
talk to them. It may truthfully be 
said that few persons are capable 
of listening as children do, since 
no one else has such a thirst for 
learning. In fact, everything they 
see elicits questions, which are 
asked with insistence and some- 
times with an indiscretion which 
is well known to you all. But even 
though children want to learn and 
know how to listen patiently, it is 
still important for teachers to 
learn as much as possible about the 
art of speech, about how to express 
. themselves and how to impress 
things on the little minds of their 
pupils. 

Without distorting things in any 
way, teachers must nevertheless 
transform them by using simple 
and suitable terms, refraining 
meanwhile from using words and 
forms of speech which are exag- 
geratedly childish. 

Furthermore, children more than 
adults have a great need to see. 
We must therefore neglect nothing 
that can aid their imagination. It 
is also necessary to avoid monot- 
ony, excessive lengthiness and too 
many explanations. 
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Sure guide toward future 


Thus wisdom more than knowl- 
edge, and depth rather than 
breadth of learning, are required 
of a teacher. Above all he should 
have an eager solicitude for the 
future of children regardless of 
their unsettled present and should 
guide their every move towards 
that future. A schoolmaster is a 
good sower who throws a handful 
of seed onto the ground. He chooses 
with foresight the time, place and 
manner so that no seed will be lost 
and so that each will be abun- 
dantly fruitful. 

3) What should you want? 

As teachers you must see to it 
that children acquire all the knowl- 
edge which is absolutely indispen- 
sable to life. You should therefore 
be faithful to well established pro- 
grams, seeing to it gently and 
firmly that the children in your 
care carry them out diligently ac- 
cording to their ability. 

Religion is life 

As Catholic teachers you should 
be particularly careful that chil- 
dren learn religion in a clear, or- 
ganic and vivid manner. Above 
all, it should be made “vivid” to 
them, not only insofar as it is in- 
teresting, but also in the sense 
that religion is life. For religion 
is an indispensable factor in living. 
It is not only a solution to doubts 
and uncertainties, but also an aid 
in overcoming strife, insignificant 
today but important tomorrow. It 
is a refuge against early tempta- 
tions to sin and a light and guide 
for children’s actions, duties, re- 
nunciations and relations with the 
outside world. 
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Teach the catechism 


Remember that quite a few chil- 
dren will not attend parochial cate- 
chism classes because of negligence 
or aversion on the part of ill- 
advised parents. Others may never 
again, even as adults, have an op- 
portunity to learn the catechism 
or study it more profoundly. 

In order, therefore, that these 
little ones may not lack the nour- 
ishment of Christian doctrine, you 
must make firm use of your right 
to teach it. You must not forget 
that this is also your imperative 
duty before God and country. As 
educators you should be eager to 
mold your children and urge them 
to exercise the human virtues: 
loyalty, courage and devotion to 
duty, family and country. 


Patriotism 


It should be noted here that the 
sentiment of patriotism may be too 
much neglected by people today, 
although it has been and may still 
be a priceless factor in the com- 
plete training of a child. It should 
not be feared that love for all man- 
kind—which you must develop in 
a Christian manner in your little 
charges—is necessarily contradic- 
tory to special love for one’s own 
country. Does love for the families 
of others contradict the special 
love which everyone must have for 
his own family? ° 


To sanctity 


Lastly, as Catholic educators, 
you must do all you can to make 
every person a good Christian and 
to make many of them attempt a 
direct ascent of the holy mount of 
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God, encouraged and sustained by 
you as well as by the priest. Jesus 
wants saints among today’s chil- 
dren. So you must see to it that 
children look upon Him not only 
as a beloved friend, but also as a 
model of every virtue. 

If it is true, as We firmly be- 
lieve, that God is preparing a new 
springtime for His Church, We 
should like to think that among 
the little ones—as among adults— 
He will find an army of souls 
ready for any call and for any 
heroism. 


Deal individually 


4) You will achieve this end if 
you try as hard as possible to deal 
with your children individually. 
There is a certain amount of edu- 
cation and training which must be 
given to them in common. This 
must be done not only for practical 
reasons, but also and especially be- 
cause child psychology finds un- 
questionably useful the fact that 
all children accept certain princi- 
ples and rules of life. 

There are also times, however, 
when each child must be regarded 
individually and when it would 
be harmful to deal with him as 
part of a group. Some children, 
for example, need encouragement. 
Others must be restrained. One 
may need comforting and another 
reproach or punishment. 

Remember, God creates souls in- 
dividually, not in a series in which 
one soul is the same as another. 
Created as God’s flowers in order 
to reflect His glory, souls bloom 
in different ways. This can be 


seen in the wide variety of the 
spectacle presented by the field in 
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which the Divine Cultivator works 
diligently and lovingly. 


Gradual growth 


Be mindful, lastly, to ask gradu- 
ally for what you want to obtain 
from your children. Save for very 
unusual cases, Jesus wants—and 
you too must want—the plants en- 
trusted to your care to grow grad- 
ually and not hurriedly. Therefore, 
if you want to raise them to a 
certain height, if you want to see 
them flourish and flower to the 
utmost, you must know how to 
tend them. If children are allowed 
to run too much, they may stum- 
ble and fall. Likewise, placing 
burdens on their shoulders too 
heavy for them to carry may slow 
down their steps, if it does not 
stop them altogether. 


We have outlined for you, be- 
loved sons and daughters, some 
practical suggestions for your 
noble task as educators, which is 
close to Ours as pastor of all souls. 
Accept. them as you have in the 
past with filial docility and trust. 


The Church’s earnest concern 


May the memory of our meeting 
remain always with you as a vivid 
proof of the earnestness—We 
might say jealous earnestness— 
with which holy Church, the com- 
mon and loving mother of the gen- 
erations of humanity, regards the 
education of children. Is it neces- 
sary to put into words what is so 
eloquently expressed and proven 
by the arduous struggle which the 
Church carries on almost con- 
stantly to assure youth a sound 
Christian education? 

You too might be given the 


honor of meeting such a test, as 
many valiant Catholic teachers 
have already met it elsewhere. In 
such a case the Church will not 
abandon you, as, We are sure, you 
would not abandon the Church in 
the anxiety of a long struggle—a 
struggle which, by God’s promise, 
will end in a peaceful victory. 


False claims of enemies 


Do not be deceived by the claims 
often made by the enemies of 
Christian education that they are 
the guardians of culture, freedom 
or merely of public economy. How 
unfounded these claims are is 
shown by the fact that never have 
culture, true freedom and economy 
been better protected than when 
private and public schools are 
given a chance to develop in con- 
formity with the principles, natu- 
ral aims and desires of families. 

It is by divine plan that the 
activity of the Church is always 
in happy accord with the right 
interests of families. This means 
that the measures taken by the 
Church in the various fields of 
public life in time prove them- 
selves to be right, that is to say, 
in accordance with God’s wishes. 

Beloved sons and daughters, 
make yourselves worthy achievers 
of these divine plans along with 
the families of the Church. 

In order that Our wishes may 
be fulfilled and a renewed and 
zealous flame may be kindled in 
the ranks of your association, We 
ask for all ef you an abundance 
of heavenly favors and give you 
Our Apostolic Blessing. 

—Pius XII. To the Italian Associa- 


tion of Catholic Schoolmasters. 
Nov. 4, 1955. 
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W oman’s . .. 1. In order to 
Role ensure a brighter 
in future for both the 
Child Church and human 
Education society there is noth- 


ing bolder and more 
efficient than the tender care of 
the children of new generations 
from their infancy in order to 
direct their development towards 
what is true and good. During the 
years when their psychological 
and moral consciousness begins to 
dawn, when external realities be- 
gin to take shape, when ideas of 
good and evil begin to be added 
to the sensations of sweet and bit- 
ter, of the beautiful and the ugly, 
it is necessary to begin to instill 
in their mind the true concept of 
things and the right norm of con- 
duct. Good education consists pri- 
marily in prevention—prevention 
in its literal sense of “arriving 
ahead of others,” namely, ahead 
of error and fault—and prevention 
is certainly easier than a great 
deal of correction and repair later 
on. 


The Christian method 


2. No educational method, be it 
based on some particular tradition 
or developed by modern educa- 
tional science, can give perfect and 
lasting results if it disagrees with 
Christian principles, or scorns 
their values, or fails to use true 
Christian means, including super- 
natural ones. Christianity is not 
only able to complete any other 
pedagogical method, but possesses 
its own safe method to lead 
souls to the highest perfection, as 
largely demonstrated by its saints. 


The woman’s hand 


3. Anyone who either by re- 
ligious vocation or free profes- 
sional choice wants to become an © 
educator should know that he can- 
not become one offhand, but that 
he must prepare himself for the 
difficult task with adequate train- 
ing. In the case of infants it is 
proper that their education be left 
principally in the hands of women, 
who should strive to enrich their 
inborn gifts of intuition and tender 
feelings with the proper amount 
of knowledge and experience ob- 
tained from pedagogical sciences. 
Here, therefore, is the reason for 
your Teachers Institutes. 


Maternal spirit 


To form a teacher for very 
young children is like spiritually 
forming a mother, with this dif- 
ference, that while a mother be- 
comes an educator through a 
natural disposition—which, how- 
ever, does not exclude, wherever 
possible, a methodical preparation 
—a professional educator must de- 
velop within herself a maternal 
spirit through her own efforts and 
her own good will. 

Is there a higher and more benef- 
icent goal for a woman than to 
develop within herself this mater- 
nal spirit? Perhaps never so much 
as today, the world needs mothers 
and the maternal spirit that draws 
men away from the turbulent cur- 
rents of violence, oppression, and 
coarseness into which they have 
fallen. 


Providential law 


Nature’s providential law has 
decreed that each generation 
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should go through the gentle school 
of a mother so that every new life 
may be surrounded by brightness 
and goodness, thus stemming the 
effects of evil. However, it is not 
always possible, nor is every 
mother able to carry out her salu- 
tary mission. Your Association has 
the purpose of giving our educa- 
tors a formation that, as far as 
possible, is both complete and up- 
to-date, without depriving them of 
those broader visions of life and 
the sciences. 


Model in history 


We have noticed with satisfac- 
tion the subjects chosen for your 
convention this year, such as an- 
cient history, archeology, art, and 
drawing, the presentation of which 
has been entrusted to eminent 
scholars. Very appropriate indeed 
is the historical knowledge of our 
classical and Christian civilization, 
eloquent marks of which you have 
an opportunity to see and admire 
in the Eternal City. 

From the contemplation of 
works, such as these, the mind of 
the educator is inspired to esteem 
his own work even more and ‘to 
direct it along an unbroken line of 
ideal perfection. Patterns of this 
perfection, worthy of imperishable 
glory, are found scattered through 
the centuries both in the life of in- 
dividuals and in their works, so 
that future generations will feel 
inspired to imitate and reproduce 
those works. 


Common heritage 


But if it is not given to all the 
peoples to find examples of such 
exalted perfection in their own 


history, it is always possible to 
take their inspiration from the 
common heritage of all the peoples, 
from the history and the glory of 
the Universal Church, along whose 
long road the Christian educator 
will find at each turn light and 
strength to enable him to equal or 
even to surpass the past. 

In the hope that your Associa- 
tion, which is well experienced in 
the art of educating children, will 
multiply its efforts in order to ex- 
tend its work to all classes of hu- 
man society, particularly to the 
poor and to those who for any 
other reason are not in a position 
to attend to the initial education 
of young children, we implore upon 
you all—for your comfort and as- 
sistance—the abundance of heav- 
enly favors, as a pledge of which 
we impart to you from our heart 
our Apostolic Blessing. 


—Excerpt from Pope Pius XII’s 
Address to the Italian Educational 
Association. Oct. 24, 1955. 


Catechetical 
Centers 


During these days 
when the image of 
the divine Child, 
come down from heaven to save 
the world, irresistibly draws the 


‘hearts of men, We take a particu- 


lar delight in receiving you and 
making manifest to you Our es- 
teem and affection. You are cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of 
the foundation of the “Roman 
Oratories Center,” to which praise- 
worthy labor you consecrate your 
zeal. In the populous parishes of 
the City and in outlying areas you 
have under your direction more 
than fifty active centers at the 
present time. You are engaged in 
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initiating thousands of children 
into the gentle mysteries of Chris- 
tianity, inflaming their hearts with 
the desire to do what is right, to 
become better children, to show 
themselves ever more. loving 
friends of Jesus and Mary. With- 
drawing them from the perils of 
idleness and bad companions, you 
are seeing to their safe recreation 
and providing them with a thou- 
sand occasions to form a proper 
spirit, to learn how to conduct 
themselves properly, to become 
men penetrated with religious 
principles both solid and deep. Far 
from retaining from their early 
years nothing but a memory of bit- 
terness, they will thus keep 
throughout their lives the favor- 
able impression of the way you 
spent yourselves, of your assist- 
ance and your solicitude. 


In the concrete 


That is why we should like you 
always to be convinced of the im- 
portance we attach to your work. 
Religious instruction, especially 
when it is directed to young minds, 
cannot be satisfied with expound- 
ing in abstract lessons the truths 
of the Faith and the norms of 
Christian morality. It must go fur- 
ther and guide ceaselessly in the 
most adequate and concrete way 
possible all the activities of the 
child and the adolescent, suggest- 
ing to him how he must conduct 
himself in difficult circumstances, 
drawing him by example and emu- 
lation toward what is best, sustain- 
ing him in his endeavors so as to 
prevent fatigue and discourage- 
ment. 


Liturgy stimulates 

You make it your business to 
practice this constant exhortation 
in every sort of way, utilizing as a 
means of support solemn observ- 
ances and liturgical feasts which 
nourish and stimulate piety: That 
is why you have arranged in the 
course of the year a schedule of 
undertakings, meetings, and tour- 
naments, all adapted to renewing 
interest continually through vari- 
ous manifestations of Christian 
life. In this Nativity season par- 
ticularly, the attractive custom of 
the crib provides you with a happy 
occasion to penetrate into families 
and to insure in them the profound 
and satisfying celebration of this 
mystery, an observance which your 
ingenuity knows how to render 
ever wider and more efficacious. 


The helpers are helped 


But the work of the Oratories, 
aimed primarily at the children 
who frequent them, also helps 
those very persons who dedicate 
themselves to the work. In this 
most satisfying field of apostolate 
they discover the possibility of 
putting to good use their talents 
and their human and supernatural 
energies, and of increasing their 
knowledge and their love of Jesus 
Christ and the Church. 


All souls for Christ 


It is certain first of all that your 
apostolate requires a solid and 
lively Christian sense. How many 
youth and adults there are who 
call themselves Catholics who are 
content to fulfill their immediate 
duties and to satisfy their strictly 
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necessary obligations for ensuring 
their souls’ salvation. This indi- 
cates that they have a very imper- 
fect idea of the nature and de- 
mands of the Catholic religion. 

Your work is essentially apos- 
tolic. It wishes to conquer all souls 
for Jesus Christ, the souls of the 
lowly and the powerful, the poor 
and the rich, the young and 
the old. It desires to make known 
ever and before all others the 
Lord. Whoever does not experi- 
ence this ardent longing, this in- 
cessant desire to communicate to 
others the intimate treasures of 
one’s faith, does not truly corre- 
spond to what the Church expects 
of its devoted sons. 


The little way 


There is not here, to be sure, the 
outward and evident courage of a 
much publicized action nor some- 
thing that is the object of admira- 
tion and praise, but rather the pa- 
tient work of little things done 
perseveringly again and again 
which no one perhaps will observe. 
By consecrating free hours to the 
preparation of assemblies, cate- 
chism classes and games, by re- 
nouncing one’s own convenience 
and dedicating oneself to playing 
with restless boys and instructing 
them, boys who are capable of put- 
ting the virtue of their mentors to 
bitter test, by doing all this not for 
an odd day but for months and 
years, one must know how to prac- 
tice forgetfulness of self, how to 
cultivate a high esteem of those 
souls who bear the likeness of 
Christ and whom the Church em- 
braces with motherly affection. 


Words and deeds 


Moreover, you have been able to 
convince yourselves that necessar- 
ily related to ensuring serious and 
lasting results for your work there 
is the need to fulfill it as perfectly 
as possible. The teaching of reli- 
gion demands especially in those 
who give themselves to it profound 
conviction. It is a matter of living 
intensely the truth which one is 
engaged in communicating. Other- 
wise the words which the lips pro- 
nounce fall from them without 
warmth or vigor, powerless to 
move or to persuade. The sharp 
gaze of the child will discover 
quickly enough whether your acts 
be conformed to your teachings. 
Be careful, therefore, before all 
else to show an absolute sincerity; 
to make Christian life better un- 
derstood, press yourselves to pos- 
sess it in greater abundance, to in- 
vestigate its indescribable riches, 
to obey its demands courageously, 
to accept bravely the sacrifices 
which it proposes to you. 


Preparation and renewal 


Try to acquire at the same time 
a good technical preparation. Look 
for ways to perfect your methods 
without flagging, and to increase 
their efficiency. Then too, if your 
means are modest derive the most 
profit from them through clever 
management. If poor results 
should come — and what should 
there be to surprise you if at times 
they do not correspond to the ener- 
gies expended? — lock back into 
what might have been the cause 
and put to good use the experience 
of others. You must never think 
yourselves to be in possession of 
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the definitive method. If you wish 
to remain ever suitable for the 
work and a source of attraction 
you must achieve in yourselves a 
constant renewal of spirit which 
will keep you from falling into the 
habit of facile but highly ineffec- 
tive formulas. 


We are not ignorant, beloved 
sons, of what the material and 
moral weight of “operating” more 
than fifty oratories means. But the 
Lord sees the fatiguing activities 
which you refuse to withdraw 
yourselves from, and He will re- 


ward you with the fullness of His 
grace and with that deepest com- 
fort which true apostles experi- 
ence, even in the midst of cares 
and hardships. 

Wishing your Oratories con- 
tinued development under the pro- 
tection of the Infant Jesus and His 
most Holy Mother, we impart to 
all of you and to the children en- 
trusted to your care Our paternal 
Apostolic Blessing. 


—Pius XII. To teachers affiliated 
with the Center of Roman Oratories. 
Dec. 31, 1955. 


Se 


A select army 


. . . Be the hope of your families, be the hope of your native land, but 
be, too, the hope of that select army serving the Church and souls, which 


is called Catholic Action. 


In order not to disappoint those who expect so much of you, you must 
first develop good character, particularly along spiritual lines. You do not 
lack the means to do so, and it is up to you to fashion your souls in such 
a way that you will become those perfect and complete Christians, of which 


the world has such great need. 


At the same time, do not overlook the apostolate which you are on any 
given occasion capable ef exercising in your environment, at school, among 
your friends, and perhaps in your own family. Let no one smile, moreover, 
if we speak to you of an apostolate—children and young ladies—for it would 
not be the first time that the important, the learned, or the powerful man 
of this world has been led back to the path of righteousness by the still 
uncertain hand of a child, or been won over by an innocent entreaty or a 


guileless tear. 


And... 


in your associations of the present day, conduct yourselves as 


sisters of truth, free of social prejudice, armed with sincere love, with that 
simple fraternal spirit, which can today originate in childhood games, and to- 
morrow serve as the foundation of a mature mind, a more complete under- 


standing. ... 


—Piys XII. To young women and girls of Spanish Catholic Action. 
Nov. 27, 1955 

















The Law Student 


Address of Pope Pius XII to a Group 


of Spanish Law Students 


El hecho 


MID the heavy and really ex- 
traordinary schedule of these 
days, involving many audi- 

ences and commemorative cere- 
monies, We have made a special 
effort to find these few minutes to 
spend with you, dearly beloved 
sons. This fact expresses better 
than any words can, Our desire to 
receive you, to accept your greet- 
ings, to say a few words to you; 
and We do not want to let the op- 
portunity pass of bestowing upon 
you Our paternal blessing. 


To youth the future 


You are the youth, the one 
genuine promise of a better future 
possessed by a troubled and uncer- 
tain world, whose problems and 
needs We have been eager to study 
thoroughly, so that We might be 
able to help it as much as possible. 

You are young men with a uni- 
versity training. Ordinarily that 
means you have been chosen to be, 
in that mysterious tomorrow, lead- 
ers charged not only with giving 
the future its tone, but also its 
direction and impetus. 

Finally, you are Spanish univer- 
sity men, the future leaders of a 
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nation dearly cherished by Us be- 
cause of its unflagging loyalty to 
the Faith and to this Chair of 
Peter. Particularly in the realm of 
spiritual values, your people rep- 
resent an inexhaustible fountain of 
resources for mankind, one from 
which We expect so much, especial- - 
ly when We take into consideration 
that other part of the world which 
shares your language. 


The lawyer’s ministry 


But there is still more: We have 
been told that most of you have de- 
voted these fresh years of your 


‘youth to the study of Law—some 


of your illustrious teachers are 
present here—and that you are 
making this pilgrimage to culmi- 
nate your studies, before beginning 
your professional career. May God 
bless you, beloved sons, in all your 
undertakings, but always remem- 
ber that you are embarking on a 
career that requires a true voca- 
tion. One should never start out 
on it if he does not possess knowl- 
edge of the good and the just, that 
ars boni et aequi, mentioned in the 
Digest (Book I, Part 1, Law 1). 
You will have to travel slowly 
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along your chosen path in order 
to acquire the experience necessary 
to teach you how to use in practical 
life the abstract principles con- 
tained in the legal texts and scien- 
tific works you have studied. It is 
a career that demands continuing 
application and study, for it will 
impose responsibilities on you by 
which you will be obligated in con- 
science, and of which some day you 
will be required to account before 
the tribunal of the Eternal Judge. 

Your vocation to the practice of 
the Law will require of you spirit- 
ual integrity and moral upright- 
ness, so that your profession will 
not be merely an instrument for 
acquiring wealth or influence, but 
a kind of priesthood (I.c.) dedicated 
to the ideals of the good and the 
just, although at times it will be 
easier and more materially reward- 
ing to stray into the path of cor- 
ruption and untruth. 

It is a vocation, finally, in which 
you can never for a moment lose 
sight of the universal rule of hu- 
man conduct which is the moral 


law, beyond whose limits you must- 


never trespass. 


One Truth, one Way, one Life 


If you wish a single recom- 
mendation which might summarize 
all We are seeking to convey to 
you, We will tell you that over and 
beyond all of the studies in your 
specialized fields of concentration, 


you should attempt to cultivate and 
form your minds in the spirit of 
that eternal Truth which is the 
foundation of all Law and of all 
Justice. As the great Doctor and 
Bishop of Hippo so truly observed: 
“Ubinam sunt istae regulae scrip- 
tae, ubi quid sit justum et injustus 
agnoscit .. .? Ubi ergo scriptae 
sunt, nisi in libro lucis illius, quae 
veritas dicitur?” “Where else then 
are these laws written down, in 
which even the unjust man may 
discover what justice is .. .? 
Where but in the book of that light 
which is called the Truth?” (St. 
Augustine, De Trinitate, Book 
XIV, Chapter 15—Migne PL. t. 42, 
col. 1052) 

From this august office to which, 
despite Our own unworthiness, the 
infinite goodness of Our Savior has 
desired Us to be elevated, We 
glance back over life like a travel- 
er who, having scaled a summit, 
sees, laid out plainly before him, 
all the road that he has traveled. 
It seems to Us that We perceive 
more plainly every day that there 
is but one Truth worth searching 
for, only one North Star which 
shows the right way, and that this 
Truth is the “Rex et centrum om- 
nium cordium.” For He was able 
to say of Himself “Ego sum via 
et veritas et vita” (John 14, 6) 
as though He wished to exhort all: 
“T am the only Path for those who 
do not wish to get lost and perish; 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, March 21-22, 1956. Spanish text. 
This was an address to a group of law students from the universities of Madrid, 
Bilbao and Bologna. Together with some members of the faculty, they were in 


Rome on a pilgrimage. 
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I am the only Truth for those who 
do not wish to err and go astray; 
I am the only Life for those who 
do not wish to languish’and to die.” 

Some of you have come from the 
University of Madrid, whose very 
name, Universidad Central, indi- 
cates its preeminence and well de- 
served importance; some of you 
have come from our beloved Uni- 
versity of Deusto, for which we 
have more than once-made known 
our esteem and the expectations 
we have for it; finally, some of 
you have come from the “Collegio 
Albornoz” in Bologna, and because 
it is so close to Us and bears the 
name of such an eminent Prince of 
the Church, We cannot but be de- 
lighted to take note of your pres- 
ence. 


The family of man 


STUDENT 97 

Take with you then for your- 
selves and for all those who are 
your classmates today and will be 
your colleagues tomorrow, Our 
love and Our Benediction. Take: 
with you this exhortation to devote 
yourselves to study, to cultivate a 
spirit of serenity, to have faith in 
the future, to love justice and 
peace. It is above all a message of 
Our benediction for yourselves and 
your families, for your ideals and 
your professional aspirations, for 
your companions and friends, for 
your cities and provinces, for your 
entire country, and particularly 
for the student youth of Spain, 
whose activities the Holy Father 
always follows with great love and 
interest. 


. .. The task in which you are engaged, beloved sons, with an intention 
which is pure and directed toward God, is nothing less than the true and 
just putting into practice of that Christian brotherhood, through which Our 
Lord Jesus Christ wanted His own to be one single family, even more—one 
single body, solid and united,—one single unit, drawn together by love, in 
which the interests of any man would be the interest of all the rest, the 
needs of individuals would be effectively echoed in the hearts of others, the 
tears and joys of some would be the tears and joys of all... . 


—Pius XII. To the Associazione Sinistrati e Danneggiati di Guerra. 


Feb. |, 1956. 
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Nation on its knees 


. seldom have occasions like the present one been offered to Us. Here a 


whole nation, almost to the man, is on its knees, with its soul purified, with - 


the loftiest of feeling still fresh in its heart, with newly-made resolutions 
firm in its will, and with its eyes bright with a kind of renewed faith, asking Us 
for a Blessing, which will furnish light and strength along the better road on 
which they all desire to set out. 

Indeed, few more intelligent applications of a medium of communications 
as powerful as radio could possibly be made... . 


—Pius XII. At close of radio retreat held for Catholics in Spain. 
Jan. 21, 1956. 


Far from pride and confusion 


.. . We know and admire the stout virtues of those who live in direct con- 
tact with the soil, facing the bitterness of frost and heat. . . . if there are 
any eyes at all capable of seeing well how the infinite love of God has 
poured itself forth on all creation, becoming present in it and being reflected 
in it, they will be the eyes of men who live far from any pride and confusion, 
in the infinite peace of the mountains and in the majesty of endless fields. 
At joyful daybreaks and in melancholy sunsets, they feel their God so present 
and near that they fall on their knees to salute Him, while the gentle breeze 
carries the sweet chimes of the Angelus to them from the humble village 
steeple. . 


—Pius XII. At close of radio retreat held for Catholics in Spain. 
Jan. 21, 1956. 


The fruit of the Exercises 


.. The greatest fruit of the Exercises must always be a reform of life and 
the best reform of one's life will always consist in that separation of oneself 
from evil and practice of good (cfr. Ps. 36, 27), to which the Holy Spirit always 
invites us. The greatest good that you can do will have as its basis the strict 
observance of your most basic religious and moral duties, and it will always 
be moving forward toward that supreme goal, which consists in “seeking and 
finding the Divine Will in the working out of our own lives.” 


—Pius XII. At close of radio retreat held for Catholics in Spain. 
Jan, 21, 1956. 
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A Finder's List for Papal Documents, Selected Commentaries 
and Books Appearing This Quarter 


Papal Messages Published 
January 1—March 31, 1956 


241. To the Polish Hierarchy. (Glori- 
osam Reginam) Dec. 8, 1955: Letter of 
Pope Pius XII to members of the Polish 
hierarchy. (Est. length: 1,700 words) 


Key Topics 
Christian doctrine; Church; Cour- 
age; Faith; Holy See; Mary, Blessed 
Virgin; Papacy; Peace; Poland; Reli- 
gion; Sufferings and persecution. 


Latin text: AAS (Feb. 25, 1956), 48:73- 
77;  Osservatore Romano (Jan. 13, 
1956); English tr.: N.C.W.C. News 
Service (Jan. 12, 1956). 


242. St. Laurence Giustiniani. (Hadri- 
atict Maris urbs) Dec, 24, 1956. Letter 
of Pope Pius to Angelo Giuseppe Car- 
dinal Roncalli, Patriarch of Venice. 
(Est. length: 900 words) 


Key Topics 
Charity; St. Laurence Giustiniani; 
St. Mark; Saints; Venice. 


Latin text: Osservatore Romano (Jan. 
6, 1956). 


243. On Sacred Music. (Musicae sacrae 
disciplina) December 25, 1955. Encylical 
letter of Pope Pius XII. (Est. length: 
7400 words) : 


Key Topics 
Apostolate; Art; Church; Church 
and art; Gregorian chant; Liturgy; 
Missionaries; Music; Popes; Religion; 
Religious art; Sacred music; Semi- 
narians; Worship. 





Latin text: AAS (January 28, 1956), 
48: 5-25; Osservatore Romano (January 
1, 1956); English tr.: N.C.W.C. pam- 
phlet with title On Sacred Music; THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956), v. 
3, no. 1 


243(a). National Eucharistic Congress in 
Burma. (Pergrato quidem animo) Dec. 
25, 1955. Letter of Pope Pius XII nam- 
ing Valerian Cardinal Gracias, Arch- 
bishop of Bombay, as papal legate to 
first National Eucharistic Congress in 
Burma. (Est. length: 400 words) 


Latin text: AAS (Mar. 24, 1956) 48: 
126, 127; Osservatore Romano (Feb. 11, 
1956). 


244. Catechetical Centers. (In questi gi- 
orni) Dec. 31, 1955. Address of Pope Pius 
XII to teachers affiliated with the Cen- 
ter of Roman Oratories. (Est. length: 
1,200 words) 


Key Topics 
Apostolate; Catechetical centers; 
Catechetics; Children; Education of 


children; Liturgy; Oratories; Profes- 
sional training; Religious instruction. 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (Jan. 
2-8, 1956); English tr.: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 
be 


245. St. Ignatius Loyola. (Da tutte le 
regioni) Jan. 5, 1956. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to members of an Italian Jesuit- 
sponsored pilgrimage. (Est. length: 
1,000 words) 
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Key Topics 
Education; Interior life; , Jesuits; 
Missions; Papacy; Pilgrimage; Publi- 
cations; Rome; St. Ignatius; Sodal- 
ists. 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (Jan. 
6, 1956); English excerpt: THE PoPE 
SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 
1, 


246. Natural Painless Childbirth. (Nous 
avons recu) January 8, 1956. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to a group of Catholic 
obstetricicians and gynecologists. (Est. 
length: 4,500 words) 


Key Topics 

Apostolate; Childbirth; Culture; 
Doctors; Emotions; Faith; Man; Ma- 
terialism; Medicine; Moral and reli- 
gious; Mother and child; Nature; 
Pain; Religion; Sacred Scripture; 
Science; Science and religion; Sick- 
ness and suffering. 


French text: AAS (February 25, 1956), 
48: 82-93; Osservatore Romano (Janu- 
ary 9-10, 1956); English tr.: THE PoPE 
SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956) v. 3, no. 
) Es 


247. To the President of Brazil. (A vossa 
visita) Jan. 19, 1956. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to the President of Brazil. (Est. 
length: 500 words) 


Key Topics 
Brazil; Church and state; Economic 
and social progress; Economic develop- 
ment; Government; Material and 
spiritual; Spiritual values. 





Portuguese text: AAS (Feb. 25, 1956), 
48: 938, 94. Osservatore Romano (Jan. 
20, 1956); English excerpt: THE PoPEe 
SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956) v. 3, 
no. 1. 


248. St. Peter Nolasco. (Quandoquidem 
Christus Dominus) Jan. 19, 1956. Letter 
of Pope Pius XII to the Superior General 
of the Order of Our Lady of Mercy. 
(Est. length: 700 words) 


Key Topics 


Charity; Church; St. Peter Nolasco; 
Sanctity; Sin; Slavery. 


Latin text: AAS (Feb. 25, 1956) 48: 
80, 81. Osservatore Romano (Jan. 29, 
1956); English excerpt: THE PoPE 
SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, 
no. 1. 


249. The Small Business Manager. (Per 
la prima volta) Jan. 20, 1956. Address 


of Pope Pius XII to the First National . 


Congress of Small Industry. (Est. 
length: 1,100 words) 


Key Topics 


Business and industry; Church’s so- 
cial doctrine; Dignity of labor; Dig- 
nity. of man; Employer and employee; 
Free enterprise; Human relations; 
Management and labor; Private and 
common good; Progress; Small busi- 
ness; Spiritual and temporal; Trades 
and professions, 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (Jan. 
21, 1956) ; English tr.: THE Pore SPEAKS 
(Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 1. 





The TPS Guide presents a list of the Pope's messages (other than certain very 
brief or special purpose documents) published during the preceding three-month 
period in Osservatore Romano, and, occasionally, other sources which come to 
our attention. If and as these messages appear in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
(sometimes many weeks later), they are noted here—but there are some admini- 
strative decrees and documents of rather local interest in the Acta which we do 
not reference af all. English translations and selected commentaries appearing up 
to the time we go to press are likewise noted. 
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250. Radio Retreat. (Amadisimos hijos) 
Jan. 21, 1956. Radio address of Pope 
Pius XII closing a radio retreat given 
by members of the Society of Jesus in 
Spain, (Est. length: 1,200 words) 


Key Topics 
Communications; Continual labor; 
Radio; Retreats; St. Ignatius; Spain; 
Spiritual life; Workingmen. 


Spanish text: Osservatore Romano, (Jan. 
23-24, 1956); English excerpts: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956), v. 
8, no. 1, 


251. To Committee for the Unity and 
Universality of Culture. (Jl Nous est 
agréable) Jan. 27, 1956. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to the Women’s Section of the 
Committee for the Unity and Univer- 
sality of Culture. (Est. length: 1,100 


words) 
Key Topics 
Apostolate; Culture; Interior life; 
International understanding; Mate- 


rialism; Mary, Blessed Virgin; Science; 
Spiritual virtues; Study groups; Wo- 
man’s vocation and apostolate; Wo- 
men, 


French text: Osservatore Romano (Jan. 
27, 1956); English excerpts: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 
1. 


252. On Victims of War. (Vediamo oggi) 
Feb. 1, 1956. Address of Pope Pius 
XII to members of the National Board 
of the Associazione Sinistrati e Danneg- 
giati di Guerra, (Est. length: 800 words) 


Key Topics 
Charity; Human solidarity; Peace; 
Victims of War; War. 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (Feb. 
3, 1956); English excerpt: THE PoPE 
SpPEAKs (Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 
1. 


253. The Bishops’ Fund. (As Common 
Father) Feb. 2, 1956. Letter of Pope Pius 
XII to the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the United States. (Est length: 300 
words) 
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Key Topics 
America;: Charity; Human solidar- 


ity; Mankind’s troubles; Material and 
spiritual; Poor. 


English text: N.C.W.C. News Service 
(D), 3/5/56—S; English excerpt: Tue 
Pore Speaks (Spring-Summer 1956), v. 
3, no. 1. 


254. Bond between Rome and Paris. 
(Nous apprenons) Feb., 1956. Message 
of Pope Pius XII to participants in cere- 
monies at Notre Dame de Paris in con- 
nection with the bond of friendship be- 
tween Rome and Paris. (Est. length: 
200 words) 


Key Topics 
Christian civilization; Cities; Inter- 
national cooperation; Paris; Peace; 
Rome. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (Feb. 
3, 1956); English tr.: THE Pore SPEAKS 
(Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 1. 


255. Human Relations in Industry. (En 
répondant @ votre désir) Feb. 4, 1956. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to the Inter- 
national Conference on Human Relations 
in Industry. (Est. length: 1,000 words) 


Key Topics 
Business and industry; Church; 
Church’s social doctrine; Dignity of 
labor; Dignity of man; Employers and 
employees; Human relations; Manage- 
ment and labor; Scientific research; 
Social sciences; Society. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (Feb. 
5, 1956); English excerpts: THE PoPE 
SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 
a; 


256. Truth, Charity, and the Critic. 
(L’intimo conforto) February 13, 1956. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to a conven- 
tion of clerical book critics. (Est. 
length: 3,500 words) 


Key Topics 


Charity; Church and progress; Crit- 
ics; Culture; Faith and charity; False 
ideologies; Free press; Guiding and 
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counseling; Human relations; Justice; 
Knowledge; Literature; Objective and 
subjective; Prejudice; Sacred Scrip- 
ture; Theory and practice; Truth; 
Truth and charity; Words and 
thoughts. 


Italian text: AAS (Mar. 24, 1956), 48: 
127-135; Osservatore Romano (Feb. 13- 
14, 1956); English tr.: Books on Trial 
(Apr.-May 1956), v. 14, no. 7; THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956) v. 
3, no. 1. 


257. To the Sports Society of Oran. 
(Nous sommes trés touchés) Feb. 13, 
1956, Address of Pope Pius XII to mem- 
bers of the Sports Society of Oran, Al- 
geria. (Est. length: 500 words) 


Key Topics 
Athletics; Body and soul; Christian 
ideal; Church; Peace. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (Feb. 
19, 1956); English trans.: THE PoPE 
SPeAks (Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 
1, 


258. Charity and the Priest. (Questo in- 
contro con voi) February 14, 1956. Dis- 
course of Pius XII to pastors and Lenten 
preachers of Rome. (Est. length: 2,600 
words) 





Key Topics 
Apostolate; Charity; Liturgy; 
Priesthood; Political and civic life; 
Sacraments; Virtues. 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1956); English tr.: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Winter-Summer 1956) v. 3, no. 
5 


259. To American School Children. (The 
ever-pathetic appeal) Feb. 15, 1956. Ra- 
dio address of Pope Pius XII to children 
in the Catholic schools of the United 
States. (Est. length: 600 words) 


Key Topics 
America; Charity; Children; Hap- 
piness; Human solidarity; Mankind’s 
troubles; Material and _ spiritual; 
Peace; Poor; Sacrifice. 


English text: AAS (Mar. 24, 1956) 48: 
141-143; Osservatore Romano (Feb. 16, 
1956); English excerpts: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, 
no. 1. 


260. Business and the Common Good. 
(Or sono dieci anni) Feb. 17, 1956. Ad- 
dress of Pope Pius XII to the Italian 
Federation of Commerce. (Est. length: 
1,800 words) 


Key Topics 
Business and industry; Business- 
man; Commerce; Common good; Free 
enterprise; Freedom; The economic 
and social problem; Material and 
spiritual; Moral qualities; Private and 
common good; Professional training; 
Profits; Progress; Security; Society 
and the individual; Spiritual and tem- 
poral; State; Taxes; Trades and pro- 

fessions. 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (Feb. 
18, 1956) ; English tr.: THE Pope SPEAKS 
(Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 1. 


261. Air Messengers of Charity. (And 
you, gentlemen of the Atr Force) Feb. 
17, 1956. Address of Pope Pius XII to 
a. group of American airmen. (Est. 
length: 100 words) 
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Key Topics 
Airlift; America; 
and suffering. 


Charity; Poor 


English text: Osservatore Romano (Feb. 
20-21, 1956) ; THE Pore SPEAKS (Spring- 
Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 1. 


262. Austrian Industrialists. (Wir ent- 
bieten Ihnen) Feb. 19, 1956. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to a group of Austrian 


industrialists. (Est. length: 200 words) 
Key Topics 
Business and industry; European 
unification; Management and labor; 
State. 


German text: Osservatore Romano (Feb- 
ruary 20-21, 1956); English excerpt: 
THE Pore SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 
1956), v. 3, no. 1. 


263. Man of Prayer and Learning. (2 
com viva complacéncia) Feb., 1956. Ad- 
dress of Pope Pius XII to the Brazilian 
Pontifical College. (Est. length: 1,400 
words) 


Key Topics 
Apostles; Brazil; Culture; Educa- 
tion; Learning; Prayer; Priesthood; 
Rome; St. Ignatius; Seminarians; 
Seminary; Virtue, 


Portuguese text: Osservatore Romano 
(Feb. 29, 1956); English excerpt: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956); v. 
3, no. 1, 


264. Norms for the Translator. 


(Nous 


vous accueillons) Mar. 1, 1956. Address | 


of Pope Pius XII to the International 
Federation of Translators. (Est. length: 
1,300 words) 


Key Topics 
Associations; Church; Culture; In- 
ternational relations ; Languages; 
Sacred Scripture; Science; 
and professions; Translators. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (Mar. 
2, 1956); English tr.: THE Pope SPEAKS 
(Spring-Summer 1956) v. 3, no. 1. 


Trades | 


| arts 
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265. No Peace in Materialism. (Les par- 
oles si élevées) Mar. 4, 1956. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to members of the Vatican 
diplomatic corps. (Est. length: 1,100 
words) 


Key Topics 
Church; Man; Material and spirit- 
ual; Materialism; Peace; Public opin- 
ion; Science; Social systems; Spiritual 
values; Suffering; Technology; Tem- 
poral and eternal. 


French text: AAS (Apr. 16, 1956), 48: 
164-167; Osservatore Romano (Mar. 5-6, 
1956); English tr.: THE Pore SPEAKS 
(Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 1. 


266. The Church and Culture. (C’est bien 
volontiers) Mar. 9, 1956. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to the International Union of 
Archaeological Institutes. (Est. length: 
2,900 words) 


Key Topics 

Art; Church; Church and culture; 
Church and state; Church’s mission; 
Culture; Dignity of man; Ecclesiasti- 
cal scholarship; God and man; His- 
tory; Marriage; Material and spirit- 
ual; Private property; Progress; Re- 
ligion and culture; St. Thomas 
Aquinas; Slavery; Vatican; Western 
culture. 


French text: AAS (Apr. 26, 1956), 48: 
210-216. Osservatore Romano (Mar. 10, 
1956). 


267. Liturgical Arts in Germany. (Wir 
entbieten) Mar. 1956. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to the organizing committee 
of an exhibition in Rome on liturgical 
in Germany. (Est. length: 300 
words) 


Key Topics 
Germany; Religious art. 
German text: AAS (Apr. 26, 1956), 48: 


210-216. Osservatore Romano (Mar. 14, 
1956). 
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268. A Fitting Home for a Seminary. 
(Bienvenidos, a la presencia) Mar., 1956. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to representa- 
tives of the Spanish National Commis- 
sion for Homage to the Pope. (Est. 
length: 500 words) 


Key Topics 
Church; Learning and virtue; Pope; 
Priests; Seminaries; Spain. 


Spanish text: Osservatore Romano 
(March 18, 1956); English excerpt: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956) v. 
3, no, 1. 


269. To Spanish Law Students. (El hecho 
de que) Mar, 20, 1956. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to a group of Spanish law 
students. (Est. length: 1,000 words) 


Key Topics 
Education; Law; Students; Trades 
and professions; Truth; Youth. 


Spanish text: Osservatore Romano (Mar. 
20-21, 1956); English tr.: THE POPE 
Speaks (Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, 
no. 1. 


270. A Life that is Holy. (Amadisimos 
hijos) Mar. 22, 1956. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to the Spanish Pontifical Col- 
lege. (Est. length: 1,200 words) 


Key Topics 
Church; Clerics; Laity; Ordination; 
Parents of priests; Priesthood; Prog- 
ress; Sanctity; Society; Temporal. 


Spanish text: Osservatore Romano (Mar. 
24, 1956) ; English tr.: THE Pore SPEAKS 
(Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 1. 


271. To Jesuit Instructors. (Dilectissimi 
Filii) Mar. 25, 1956. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to Tertian instructors of the 
Society of Jesus. (Est. length: 1,300 
words) 


Latin text: Osservatore Romano (Mar. 
26-27, 1956). 


* 





Papal Messages Published 
Prior to Jan. 1, 1956 which 
Appear in this Issue 


214. Sports and the Christian Life. (Vi 
siamo vivamente grati) Oct. 9, 1955. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to the Italian 
Sports Federation. (Est. length: 3,600 
words) 


Key Topics 

Athletics; Architecture; Catholic 
Action; Christian principles; Church; 
Church and associations; Education; 
Italian Sports Center; Material and 
spiritual; Materialism; Medicine; 
Moral law; Post-war period; Religion; 
Rome; St. Peter’s; Social order; Soul 
and body; Spiritual and temporal; 
Sports; Technique in sports; Virtues; 
Will; Youth. 


Italian text: AAS (Nov. 21, 1955) 47: 
725-33; Osservatore Romano (Oct. 10-11, 
1955); English tr.: Catholic Documents 
(Oct. 1955); THE Pope Speaks (Spring- 
Summer 1956), v. 3 no. 1. 


221. Woman’s Role in Child Education. 
(Di gran cuore) Oct. 24, 1955. Address 
of Pope Pius XII to the Italian Educa- 
tional Association. (Est. length: 1,200 
words) 


Key Topics 
Children; Christianity; Church; Ed- 
ucation; Education of children; Edu- 
cational methods; History; Italian 
Educational Association; Maternal 
spirit; Professional training; Rome; 
Society; Women. 


Italian text: AAS (Nov. 24, 1955) 47: 
780-82; Osservatore Romano (Oct. 26, 
1955); English excerpt: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956) v. 3, 
no. 1. 


228. The Ideal Schoolmaster. (L’intima 
letizia) Nov. 4, 1955. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to the Italian Association of 
Catholic Schoolmasters. (Est. length: 
3,200 words) 


Key Topics 
Catechism; Catholic Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation; Church; Education of chil- 
dren; Elementary school; Families; 
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Patriotism; Pedagogy; Professional 
training; Psychology; Pupils; Reli- 
gion; Religious training; Sanctity; 
Schoolmasters; Teachers; Teaching 
methods; Youth. 


Italian text: AAS (Jan. 28, 1956) 48: 
43-49; Osservatore Romano (Nov. 5, 
1955); English tr.: THE Pore SPEAKS 
(Spring-Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 1. 


236. Spanish Catholic Action. (Amadi- 
simas hijas) Nov. 27, 1955. Radio mes- 
sage to one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand members of Spanish Catholic Ac- 
tion. (Est. length: 1,400 words) 


Key Topics 
Apostolate; Catholic Action; Church; 
Grace; Spain. 


Spanish text: Osservatore Romano (Nov. 
28-29, 1955); English excerpt: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Spring-Summer 1956), 
v. 8, no. 1, 


Books and Commentaries 


The papacy; a brief history. By James 
Arthur Corbett. Princeton, N. J., Van 
Nostrand, 1956. (An Anvil Original, 
12) Part I: The papacy; a brief history. 
Part II: Documents from Clement I to 
Pius XII. 


Pageant of the popes. By J. V. Far- 
row. St. Paul, Minn., Catechetical Guild, 
1956. (A paperback reprint of the 1950 
Sheed and Ward edition.) 


The ecclesiastical orders of knight- 
hood. By James Van der Veldt, O.F.M. 
Wash., D. C., Catholic University of 
America Press, 1956. On the Order of 
Malta, the Order of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Order of St. Gregory, and other 
ecclesiastical orders of knighthood. In- 
cludes descriptions and illustrations of 
papal decorations. (Reprinted from 
American Ecclesiastical Review.) 


National patriotism in papal teaching. 
By Most Rev. John J. Wright. West- 
minster, Md., Newman Press, reprinted 
1956. (First published in 1942.) 
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The encyclicals of a century. Derby, 
N. Y., Daughters of St. Paul, 1955? 
Eight encyclicals, from Leo XIII to 
Pius XII, 


Les enseignments Pontificaux: l’Educa- 
tion. Présentation et tables par les 
Moines de Solesmes. Tournai, Desclee et 
Cie. Pius XII, Pius XI, Benedict XV, 
Pius X, Leo XIII, Pius IX, Gregory XVI, 
Leo XII, Pius VII. 


The popes on youth; principles for 
forming and guiding youth, from Popes 
Leo XIII to Pius XII. Canisius High 
School, Buffalo, N. Y., 1956. Material 
is arranged under subject. Table of 
papal documents by pope; collections of 
source materials. 


Saint Pius X, the farm boy who be- 
came pope. By Walter Diethelm, O.S.B. 
New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1956. Biography for children. 


The Pope, a portrait from life. By 
Constantine, Prince of Bavaria. New 
York, Roy Publishers, 1956. Translated 
by Diana Pyke. Black and white illus- 
trations. 


Pius XII: Eugenio Pacelli, Pope of 
peace. By Oscar Halecki and James 
F. Murray. New York City, Lion Li- 
brary Editions, 1956. (Originally pub- 
lished by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
Inc.) 


Psychoanalysis today. By Agostino 
Gemelli. Deals with Freud, Jung and 
the address (April 18, 1953) of Pope 
Pius XII. 


N.C.W.C. has published three pam- 
phlets containing recent messages of Pope 
Pius XII. They are entitled: “The mes- 
sages of Bethlehem and problems of the 
day—1955 Christmas message of Pope 
Pius XII”; “Musicae sacrae disciplina, 
On Sacred Music—Encyclical letter of 
Dec. 25, 1955”; “The psychological 
method of natural painless childbirth— 
address of Pope Pius XII at an audience 
for gynecologists on January 8, 1956.” 


The Church—foundation of society, an 
address of Pope Pius XII delivered Feb. 
20, 1946, has been issued as Reprint No. 
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133 in the series of Catholic Action Re- 
prints, National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, Dayton, Ohio, Mar. 
1956. 


Some of the more noteworthy articles 
appearing in current periodicals: 


“The Papacy and the missions,” by 
Bp. Fulton J. Sheen. A historical sur- 


vey. Worldmission (Winter, 1955) 
6:387-401 
“Labor unionistica de los _ ultimos 


pontifices,”’ by Angel Santos, S. J. Sal 
Terrae (Jan. 1956) 44:4-19 


“L’existence du patronage de Saint 
Joseph d’aprés le magistére de 1|’Eglise,” 
by Gérard Yelle, P.S.S. Cahiers de 
Joséphologie (Dec. 1955) 3:219-32 


“Tl feudalesimo ‘sorpassato’ nel 1567.” 
On the Constitution Admonet Nos of 
Pope Saint Pius V, by F. Pericoli. 
Osservatore Romano (March 16, 1956) 


“Papa Innocenzo XI verso gli onori 
degli altari,” by A. Martini. Civilta 
Cattolica (Feb. 18, 1956) 107:369-81 


“Studi sopra Innocenzo XI,” by F. 
Ferraironi. Osservatore Romano (April 
18, 1956) 


“Two great encyclicals,” by John C. 
Cort. The labor encyclicals of Leo XIII 
and Pius XI. The Sign (May, 1956) 
35:52-54 


“Pio IX e l’assistenza spirituale nell- 
’Arcispedale di S. Spirito,” by B. d’Alatri. 
Osservatore Romano (Feb. 12, 1956) 


“Catholic approach to the race prob- 
lem,” by D. Thorman. On the teaching 
of Pius XI. America (May 5, 1956) 
95:183-34 


“La mediazione sociale di Maria 
Santissima nel magistero di Pio XI,” 
by G. Quadrio. Salesianum (Dec. 1955) 
17 :472-93 


“Charity and clarity of Quadragesimo 
Anno,” by Liam Brophy. Social Justice 
Review (May, 1956) 49:39-41 





“Quadragesimo Anno: memories and 
a look forward,” by Msgr G. Higgins. 
America (May 5, 1956) 95:127-28 


“Silver jubilee of Quadragesimo anno,” 
by Thomas J. Harte. Cath Univ of 
America Bulletin (April, 1956) 23:1-2, 8 


“Twenty-five years of Quadragesimo 
Anno,” by B. Masse. America (May 5, 
1956) 95:130-33 


“Doctrinal authority of papal allocu- 
tions,” by Msgr. J. C. Fenton. Article 
based on the encyclical Humani generis. 
Amer Eccl Rev (Feb. 1956) 134:109-17 


“Eucharistic adoration in the light of 
the Mediator Dei,” by D. Sullivan, S.S.S. 
Emmanuel (Feb. 1956) 42:57-65 


“Propedeutica a la enciclica Ad Caeli 
Reginam,” by M. Peinador, C.M.F. 
Ephemerides Mariologicae (1955 No. 4) 
5 :292-316 


“La tradicion en la enciclica “Ad 
Caeli Reginam,” by A. Rivera, C.M.F. 
Ephemerides Mariologicae (1955 No. 4) 
5:335-52 


“Pius XII talks to critics,” by H. C. 


Gardiner. America (April 14, 1956) 
95 :59-60 
“On sacred music,” by A. Milner. 


Tablet (Feb. 18, 1956) 207:165-66 


“L’Eglise et l’accouchement sans dou- 
leur,” by E. Tisson. Etudes (Feb. 1956) 
288 :231-35 


“Mary’s apostolic mission and Pius 
XII,” by Emil Neubert, S.M. The Mari- 
anist (March, 1956) 47:12ff. 


“L’omaggio dei Servi di Maria al 
‘Papa della Madonna’ presieduto dall’- 
Em.mo Card. Canali.” Osservatore 
Romano (March 15, 1956) 


“Pius XII: Pope of peace,” by Very 
Rev. Harry C. Koenig. America (Mar. 
3, 1956) 94: 608, 609, 612. 


“Pope Pius XII and theological nov- 
elty,” by Vincent A. Yzermans. Homi- 
letic and Pastoral Rev (Feb. 1956) 
56:381-87 
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“Pope Pius XII, defensor civitatis,” 
by J. J. Capuano. The Priest (March, 
1956) 12:229-31 


“L’insegnamento di Pio XII sulla 
-comunita europea,” by Giuseppe Card. 
Frings. Osservatore Romano (March 11, 
1956) 


“Der Vatikan und die Europafrage,” 
by Walter Leifer. On European federa- 
tion. Stimmen der Zeit (Feb. 1956) 157: 
346-61 


“The child and his teachers,” by Msgr. 
P. Campbell. On teachings of Pius XI 
and Pius XII. Homiletic and Pastoral 
Rev (May, 1956) 56:685-90 


“The Pope speaks to parents,” by P. 
E. Campbell. On religious education. 
Homiletic and Pastoral Rev (April, 
1956) 56:595-600 
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“L’insegnamento i meriti e le imprese 
di Pio XII nel discorso dell’E.mo Car- 
dinale Siri durante l’omaggio promosso 
dall’Azione Cattolica Italiana.” Osser- 
vatore Romano (March 15, 1956) 


“Omaggio della ‘Pro Deo’ all’insegna- 
mento sociale di Pio XII.” Osservatore 
Romano (March 14, 1956) 


“La posizione della donna nella vita 
consociata secondo Pio XII,” by L. 
Piovesana. Palestra del Clero (Nov. 
1955 34:1025-29 


“Teaching of Pope Pius XII on arti- 
ficial insemination,” by Gerald Kelly, 
S.J. Linacre Quarterly (Feb. 1956) 
23:5-17 


Other bibliographical references to 
papal documents can be found in The 
Catholic Periodical Index. 





THE PoPE SPEAKS 


A message for athletes 


We are very much touched, dear sons, by the testimony of filial affection 
and confidence which you are pleased to offer Us on the occasion of your 
trip to Rome. You know that athletes are particularly sure of finding an 
eager and warm welcome with Us. So many times already We have received 
representatives of sports associations, teams, and champions, to whom We 
have expressed Our esteem and Our interest. We fully appreciate their 
desire to develop not only bodily strength and agility, but also moral quali- 
ties of courage and endurance, as well as self-mastery and respect for others, 
without which athletic competitions quickly degenerate into rough and brutal 
struggles. 


Since you are awaiting a word of encouragement and advice from Us, 
We would urge you to engage in your favorite sport spiritedly, of course, 
but also with the greatest fairness. The desire to win victory never justifies 
callousness or dangerous playing methods, and still less, scorn for your op- 
ponent. And if your opponent commits an offence and fails in honesty and 
fairness, remember then the precept of the Gospel; do not return evil for 
evil, but remain patient and calm, fully in command of your feelings. 

A worthy and noble attitude such as this is inspired by the Christian ideal; 
maintain it in your social contacts. How often conflicts of ideas and of in- 
terests, and even legitimate claims, tend to line men up against each other, 
to make them forget the most elementary rules of prudence and humanity. 
No, dear sons, do not lose your composure. Listen rather to the voice of the 
Church, mother of all men. She has known very well during her long history 
how to quell brotherly strifes, because she remains above all partisanship. 
She recalls to all the existence of a God of justice, Who will leave no crime 
unpunished, of a God of peace, Who exacts brotherly forgiveness, but Who 
will also know how to repay the humblest services, even to the glass of water 
given in His name (cfr. Mark 9, 41). 

May each one of you be an agent of peace and understanding in his own 
social sphere. May each one fight for justice, but with the weapons of 
gentleness and charity. That is the grace which We implore the Lord to 
grant you; We beg for it at the same time for your families and your dear 
homeland. With all Our heart, We impart to you Our fatherly Apostolic 
Blessing. 


—Pius XII. To members of the Sports Association of Oran. Feb. 13, 1956. 
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If you like THE POPE SPEAKS, please tell your friends 
about it. We think it is a must for every 


Rectory . . Monastery . . Convent . . Seminary . . 
Religious house . . High-school, college and uni- 
versity library . . Parish library . . Catholic book- 
store . . Church pamphlet rack . . Catholic maga- 
zine and newspaper office 


and for most 


Study clubs . . College and university classes 
. . Public libraries . . Secular bookstores . . Secular 
magazine and newspaper offices. 


But it is not merely an “‘institutional’’ item. The tre- 
mendous number of its priest and lay subscribers proves 
its appeal and value for the individual buyer. Truly, the 
words of ‘‘our common Father”’ are of interest and profit 
to everyone, priest and layman, nun and teacher, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic, scholar and man-in-the-street. 


And it makes a perfect ordination or Christmas gift 
to the busy pastor or assistant or teacher who needs a 
handy, comprehensive, convenient way of ‘‘keeping up 
with the Pope’. 


We ask our subscribers therefore, who have so heart- 
ily welcomed and supported THE POPE SPEAKS, to ‘‘pass 
it along,’ to ‘talk it up’ and to help its spread among 
all peoples. | 











The Pope The American Quarterly which brings 


you the Holy Father's own words in 


S pe aks English. 





FOR: Priest and layman ... Teacher and student . . . Scholar and 
man-in-the-street . . . A MUST FOR: Rectory ... Convent... High 
school, college, university . . . Parish library . . . Public library... 
Church pamphlet rack . . . Bookstore . . . Study club and classroom. 


The Pope Speaks makes a perfect ordination or Christmas gift 
to the busy pastor or assistant or teacher who needs a handy, 
comprehensive, convenient way of “keeping up with the Pope’. 
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